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Iil. 
Darkness hath now overpaced 
Life’s switt dance, and curtained awe 
Feebly lifts his backward. eye, 
Crouching in this ghastly war; 
The lips are closed that sweetly spoke, 
Cruel death the mould hath broke. 


Sigh not for him, friends so dear, 
Largest freedom hath he taken; 
Now he rules the sun’s dominions, 

Our chill fortunes quite forsaken, 
And his eyes gain purer sight 
From the rich consuming light. 


IV. 
The grey clouds fly, 
There is war on high, 
Their pennons flying, their soldiers dying, 
They fall in rain, 
But they leave no stain. 


But the heart’s flight 
By the gloomy light,— 
Its trusting over, its changing lover; 
It falls in rain 
In tears which pain. 
~¢+ Soom? 


KINGDOM COMING. 
4 NEW NEGRO MELODY. 


Say darkeys, hab you seen de massa, 
Wid de muffetash on his face, 

Go ’long de road some time dis mornin’ 
Like he gwine to leab de place? 

He seen a smoke ’way up de ribber, 
Where de Linkum gunboats lay; 
He took his hat an’ lef’ berry sudden, 

An’ l spec he’s run away! 
CHORUS. 
De massa run! ha! ha! 
De darkey stay! ho! ho! 
It mus’ be now de kingd om comin’ 
An’,de year of jubilo! 


He six foot one way, tree foot tudder, 
An’ he weigh tree hundred pound, 

His coat so big he couldn’t pay de tailor, 
An’ it wont go half way round. 

He drill so much dey call him Cap’n 
An’ he get so drefful tanned, 

I spec he try an’ fool dem Yankees, 
For to tink he’s contraband. 

Chorus—De massa run, ete. 


De darkeys fecl so lonesome libing 
In de log house on de lawn, 

Dey move dar tings to massa’s parlor, 
For to keep it while he’s gone. 

Dar’s wine an’ cider in de kitchen, 
An’ de darkevs dey’ll hab some; 

I suppose dey’ll all be cornfiscated 
When de Linkum sogers come. 

Chorus—De massa run, etc. 


De oberseer he make us trouble, 
An’ he drive us round a spell; 
We lock him up in de smoke house cellar, 
Wid de key trown in de well. 
De whip is iost, de han’cuff broken, 
But de massa ’Il hab his pay, 
He’s ole enough, big enough, ought to known 
better 
Dan to went an’ run away. 
Chorus—De massa run, ete. 
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= PROM THR GERMAN OF UHLAND, BY 8. W. LONGFBLLOW. 
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In the silent cloister garden, 
Beneath the pale moonshine, 

There walked a lovely maiden, 
And tears were in her eyne. 


“Now God be praised! my loved one 
Is with the blest above; 

Now man is changed to angel, 
And angels I may love.” 


She stood before the altar 
Of Mary mother mild, 

And on the holy maiden 
The Holy Virgin smiled. 


Upon her knees she worshipped, 
And prayed before the shrine, 

And heavenward looked,—till Death came, 
And closed her weary eyne. 


‘Miscellany, 
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ull of what they would speakthat they do just what 


| they please there. He draws more persons than 


any other man,—not only on Sundays, but in Jec- 


, turehalls. A very earnest, a very eloquent speaker, 


with a dialect and way of his own. If any of 


' you have never been nearer Brooklyn than New 
| York, and happen to be there on Sunday, it will be 


a day well spent to cross over and go into Plymouth 
Church, and see if that, on the whole, is not 


| earnest work. I think you will find yourselves 


touched as you are not often elsewhere. If 
prayers are made, they are prayers; if words are 
spoken, they are telling words; if hymns are suug, 


, they are sungin tuespirit. Must not the preacher 
bea reformer? For unless he speak to the times, 
take his text less from Palestine,less fromEgypt, (he 
; Might take it from Egypt today, if he talked about 
| the Ethiopian,) than from his own country, and 
| from his owncongregation especially, his teaching 

is little worth. Men may write essays, admirable 


essays, and read them—read them to the trees, read 
them to the woods. Excellent for printing,but hav- 
ingno pertinency, oftentimes. The text must be tak- 


; @u outof human life, out of the wants of the times. 
And the preacher has done it. He owes his reputa- 


he is subject well worth studying. 


tion to that circumstance, more than any other. 
In his pulpit, surrounded by his congregation, 
Here is no 


| realm of Drowsyhead. His audience must laugh, 


| his potent magnetism. 


| too,if you will believe me. 


must weep, grow grave or gay under the spell of 
I must tell you about it, 
for once I entered his church, and with Thoreau, 
Aisles, body, galleries, 


| every sfip and chair was occupied, many _per- 


_ sons left standing; the praise, the prayers, the 


| christening of the babes, as many as a dozen in 


| 
' all, was devout even to tears. 


I know I[ wept, 
though my friend was restive under it,—perhaps 
fancying himself in a Pagan fane. But I felt 
otherwise. It seemed becoming to the time, to 
priest and parishioners, as was the discourse that 


followed. Honest work was done in its arguments 


; and applications,—all the better for the playful- 


ness, not incompatible with piety and devotion. 
The doctrine came from the heart to find the 
heart, and illustrate the text. He showed his 
good sense, too, in omitting, the trite phrases 


and traditions, speaking in good homely speech 


' is so much that is poor. 


straight to his points, and carrying them home. 

It wasa refreshment to get a little preaching 
which touched human interests. Everywhere there 
And this in New En- 
gland too, where we are so accustomed to claim 
the best. Clearly the reform spirit creeps slowly 
into the pulpit, which answers less to the people’s 
wants than any agency of our advancing civiliza- 
The Priest of the Plymouth Church is not 
chargeable with this. 

It was but the other night that I heard him be- 
I came away from his 


tion. 


fore our Village Lyceum. 


| lecture with my old persuasion strengthened, that 


| it was 
listen 


waste of time and talk for the towns to 
those who speak to ear 
and eye, and so reach the susceptibilities of 


to any but 


| their auditors. On this occasion, our people felt 


that they had heen at once instructed and enter- 
tained; that a human being had been talking with 


them for his hour, and had given them something 
worth coming for. Certain they were, that here 
was a man who knew how to make himself felt and 
understood, without taking from their self-respect, 
or losing his own. 

I am not about to give you his physiognomy- or 
charaeter. But this I may say, that he is a most 
effective extemporaneous speaker, allowing him- 
self the amplest scope and swing; sure to take his 
audience along with him by his impetuosity and 
momentum, gathering power of persuasion and 
force of statement as he goes. I shall not call him 


| an Idealist, but a person of sprightly talents, versa- 


tile, humorous even to drollery, of prodigious indi- 
viduality, strong sense, broad humanity, and 
abounding animal spirits. He knows how to make 
the most of an anecdote, These, with his Western 
training, his ancestry and name, perhaps best tell 
tha secret of his power and popularity. Nor need 
you be surprised when I add, that our frolicksome 
Transcendentalist sprang from the most lozical of 


_ pulpits in the State of Connecticut. 








HOSPITAL SKETCHES. 
: ) a 


A DAY. 
“Which naming no names, no offence could be 


_ took.”’—Sairy Gamp. 


From Mr. Alcott’s Conversation of March 9. For the Com- | 


monwealth 
NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS. 
7. 
BEECHER, THE PRIEST. 


They that have never seen him, yet admire 
What they have heard of him, and much desire 
To have his company, and hear him tell 
Those Pilgrim stories which he knows so well. 
— Bunyan. 


It is not surprising that here in New England, 
persons should spring from the same Puritan stock, 
strongly individual, and yet resembling one ano- 
ther. And though not born in Massachusetts, nor 
educated at Cambridge, our preacher comes from 
a remarkable family of ministers and sensible per- 
sons,—all, I believe, natives of New England, and 
of one of the most Puritan towns in the most 
Puritan, of the States—is the son of a preacher, I 
was about to say the seventh son—and a preacher 
indeed. I think we may call him the preacher. I 
mean to say, a person who takes his common sense 
into the pulpit, and brings all his faculties to bear 
upon what he wishes to say, without fear or favor; 
and if he thinks it will benefit men to pray, he 
sets them to praying; if it will profit them to laugh 
he sets them laughing; and if it will edify them to 
ance (as doubtless it might,) he sets them to dan- 
cing. Certainly, he never omits his humor;— 
andthough we have not beer accustomed to con- 
sider the church the place tor humor, time was 
when a minister had no reputation who could not 
make his hearers laugh as well as weep, play on 
all their facultes, and send them home feeling the 
better for both. He is,*perhaps, as good player 
as preacher; and if he sometimes play with his 
subject, it is because he is so fullof it. Nor shall we 





“They've come! they’ve come! hurry up, ladies 
—you're wanted.” 

“Who have come? the rebels?” 

This sudden summons in the grey dawn was 
somewhat startiing to a three days’ nurse like my- 
self, and as the thundering knock came at our 
door, I sprang up in my bed, prepared 

“To gird my woman's form, 
And on the ramparts die,”’ 


| if necessary, but my room-mate took it more cool- 


ly, and as she begat a rapid toilet, answered my 
bewildered question. 

“Bless you, no child; it’s the wounded from 
Fredericksburg; forty ambulances are at the door, 
and we shall have our hands full in fifteen min- 
utes.”’ 

**What shall we have to do?” 

‘‘Wash, dress, feed, warm, and nurse them for 
the next three months, I dare say. Eighty beds 
are ready, and we were getting impatient for the 
men to come. Now you will begin to see hospital 
life in earnest, for you probably won’t find time to 
sit down all day, and may think yourself fortunate 
if vou get to bed by midnight. Come to me in 
ball‘room when you are ready; the worst cascs are 
always carried there, and I shall need your help.” 

So saying the energetic little woman twirled ber 
hair into a button at the back of her head ina 
“cleared for action” sort of style, and vanished 
wrestling her way into a feminine kind of pea jacket 
as she went. 

I am free to confess that I had a realizing sense of 


the fact that my hospital bed was not a bed of roses | 


just then, or the prospect before me one of unmin- 
gled rapture. My three days’ experiences had be- 
gun with a death, and owing to the defalcation of 
another nurse, a somewhat abrupt plunge into the 
superintendence of a ward containing forty beds, 
where I spent my shining hours washing faces, 
serving rations, giving medicine, and sitting in a 


“nuss,” who suffered untold agonies, but concealed 
them under as matronly an aspect as a spinster 
could assume, and blundered through her trying 
labors with a Spartan firmness, which I hope they 
appreciated, but am afraid they didn’t. Havinga 
taste for “‘gashliness,”’ I had rather longed for the 
wounded to arrive, for rheumatism wasn’t heroic, 
neither was liver complaint, or measles, even fever 
had lost its charms since “‘bathing burning brows” 
had been used up in romances, real and ideal; but 
when I peeped into the dusky street linea with 
what I at first had innocently called market carts, 
pow unloading their sad freight at our door, I 
recalled sundry reminiscences 1 had head from 
nurses of longer standing, my ardor experienced a 
sudden chill, and I indulged in a most unpatriotic 
wish that I was safe at home again, with a quict 
day before me, and no necessity for being hustied 
up, as if I were a hen and had only to hopoff my 
roost, give my plumage a peck, and be readW for 
action. A second bang at the door sent this re- 
ereant desire to the right about, as a little woolly 
head popped in, and Joey,—a six years’ old con- 
‘traband,—announced— 

“Miss Blank is jes’ wild fer ye, and says fly 
round right awav. They’s comin’ in, I tell yer, 
heaps on um—one was took out dead, and I sec 
him, ky! warn’t he a oner!”’— 

With which cheerful intelligence, the imp scut- 
tled away, singing like a blackbird, and I followed, 
feeling that Richard was not himself again, and 
wouldn’t be for a long time to come. 

The first thing I met was a regiment of the vilest 
odors that ever assaulted the human nose, and car- 
ried it by storm. Cologne, with its three thousand 
evil savors, was a posy-bed to it; and the worst of 
this affliction was, every one had assured me that 
it was a chronic weakness of all hospitals, and I 
must bear it. I did, armed with lavender water, 
with which I so besprinkled myself and premises, 
that like my friend, Sairy, I was soon known among 
my patients as ‘‘the nurse with the bottle..’ Hav- 
ing been run over by three excited surgeons, bump- 
ed against by migratory coal-hods, water-pails, and 
small boys; nearly Scalded by an avalanche of 
newly-filled teapots, and hopelessly entangled in a 
knot of colored sisters coming to wash, I progress- 
ed by slow stages up stairs and down, till the main 
hall was reached, and I paused to take breath and 
asurvey. There they were! “our brave boys,” as 
the papers justly call them, for cowards could 
hardly have been so riddled with shot and shell, so 
torn and shattered, nor have borne suffering for 
which we have no name, with an uncomplaining 
fortitude, which made one glad to cherish each as 
a brother. In they came, some on stretchers, 
some in men’s arms, some feebly staggering along 
propped on rude crutches, and one lay stark and 
still with covered face, as a comrade gave his name 
to be recorded before they carried him away to the 
dead house. All was hurry and confusion; the 
hall was full of these wrecks of humanity, for the 
most exhausted could not reach a bed till duly 
ticketed and registered; the walls were lined with 
rows of such as could sit, the floor covered with 


~ At--Si--4, she ctans and doorways filled 
with helpers and lookers on, tne svauu vi many 


feet and voices made that usually quiet hour as 
noisy as noon, and, in the midst of it all, the mat- 
| ron’s motherly face brought more comfort to many 
a poor soul, than the cordial draughts she admin- 
| istered, or the cheery words that welcomed all, 
| making of the hospital a home. 

| ‘The sight of several stretchers, each with its leg- 
| less, armless, or desperately wounded occupant, 
entering my ward, admorished me that I was there 


| to work, not to wonder or weep; so I corked up 


| my feelings, and returned to the path of duty, 
| which was rather ‘(a hard road to travel” just 


oh- -—-- 





| then. The house had been a hotel before hospi- | 


| tals were needed, and many of the doors still bore 
their old names; some not so inappropriate as 
| might be imagined, for my ward was in truth a 
| ball-room, if gun-shot wounds could christen it. 
| Forty beds were prepared, many already tenanted 
by tired men who fell down anywhere, and drowsed 
‘till the smell of food roused them. Round the 
| great stove was gathered the dreariest group I ever 
| saw—ragged, gaunt and pale, mud to the knees, 

with bloody bandages untouched since put on days 
| before, many bundled up in blankets, coats being 
| lost or useless, and all wearing that disheartened 
| look which proclaimed defeat, more plainly than 
'any telegram of the Burnside blunder. I pitied 
| them so much, I dared not speak to them, though, 


| remembering all they had been through since the | 


rout at Fredericks, I felt ready to be handmaid to 
| the dreariest and dirtiest of them all. Presently, 
| Miss Blank tore me from my refuge behind piles 
of one sleeved shirts, odd socks, bandages and 
lint, put basin, sponge, towels, and a block of 
brown soap into my hands, with these appalling 
, directions: 
| 
can. Tell them to take off socks, coats and shirts, 
“scrub them well, then put on clean shirts, and the 
attendants will finish them off, and lay them in 
bed.” 
If she had requested me to shave them all, or 


dance a hornpipe on the stove funnel, [should have | 


been less staggered; but to scrub some dozen lords 


of creation at a moments notice, was really—really | 


—. However there was no time for nonsense. 


and having resolved when I came to do everything 
I was bid, I drowned my scruples in my washbowl, 


clutched my soap manfully, and assuming a busi- 


ness-like air, made a dab atthe first dirty specimen 
I saw, bent ‘on performing my task viet armis if 
necessary. I chanced to light ona withered old 
Irishman, wounded in the head, which caused that 
portion of his frame to be tastetully laid out like a 
garden, the bandages being the walks, his hair the 


shrubbery. He was so overpowered by the honor 


of having a lady wash him, as he expressed it, 
that he did nothing but roll up his eyes, and bless 
me, in an irresistible style which was too much for 
my sense of the ludicrous, so we laughed together, 
and when I knelt down to take off his shoes, he 
“flopped” also, and wouldn't hear of my touching 
“them dirty craters, may your bed above be aisy 
darlin, for the days worrk ye are doon—W hoosh! 
‘ there ye are, and bedad, its bard tellin which is the 

dirrtiest, the fut or the shoe.” It was; and if he 


“Come, my dear, begin to wash as fast as you | 





ance like sleepy children, leaning their tired heads 
against me as I worked, others looked grimly 
scandalized, and several of the roughest colored 
like bashful girls. Onc wore a soiled little bag 
about his neck, and as I moved it to bathe his 
wounded breast, I said, 

“ Your talisman didn’t save you did it? ” 

“Well, I reck-on it did, marm, for that shot 
would a gone a couple @ inches deeper but for my 
old mammy’s camphor bag,’’ answered the cheer- 
ful philosopher. 

Another with a gunshot wound through the 
cheek, asked for a looking glass, and when I 
brought one, regarded his swollen face with a 
dolorous expression, as he muttered— 

‘‘T vow to gosh, that’s too bad! I warn’t a bad 
looking chap before, and now I’m done for; wont 
there be a thunderin scar! and what on earth will 
Josephine Skinner say ?” 

He looked up at me with his one eye so appeal- 
ingly, that I controled my risibles, and assured 
him that if Josephine was a girl of sense, she would 
admire the honorable scar as a lasting proof that 
he had faced the enemy, for all women thought a 
wound the best decoration a brave soldier could 
I hope Miss Skinner verified the good 
Opinion I so rashly expressed of her, but I sha!l 


wear. 


never know. 

The next scrubbee was a nice looking lad, with a 
curly brown mane, and a budding trace of ginger- 
bread over the lip, which he called his beard, and 
defended stoutly, when the barber jocosely sug- 
gested its immolation. He lay on a bed with one 
leg gone, and the right arm so shattered that it 
must evidently follow, yet the little Sergeant was 
as merry as if his afflictions were nct worth la- 
menting over, and when a drop or two of salt 
water mingled with my suds at the sight of this 
strong young body, so marred and maimed, the 
boy looked up with a brave smile, though there 
was a little quiver of the lips, as he said, 

“Now don’t you fret yourself about me, miss, 
I’m first-rate here, for its nuts to lie still on 
this bed, after knocking about in those confounded 
ambulances, that shake what there is left of a fel- 
low to jelly. Inever was in one of these places 
before, and think this cleaning up a jolly thing 
for us, tho’ I’m afraid it isn’t for you ladies.” 
“No, 


miss, I’ve been in six scrimmages, and never got a 


“Is this your first battle Sergeant?” 


scratch till this last one, but its done the business 
Lord! 


legs 


pretty thoroughly for me, I should say. 
what a scramble there’ll be for arms and 
when we old boys come out of our graves on the 
Judgment Day; wonder if we shall get our own 
again? if we do, my leg will have to tramp from 
Fredericksburg, my arm from here I suppose, and 
meet my body wherever it may be.” 

The fancy seemed to tickle him mightily, for he 
laughed blithely and so did I; which, no doubt, 
caused the new nurse to be regarded as a light- 
minded sinner by the Chaplain, who roamed 
vaguely about, informing the men that they were 
all worms, corrupt of heart, with perishable bodies 


and souls only to be saved by a diligent perusal 
OT C@TTAlN Cravesy 4 vies CYGay Carceriig, WiKo ue 


spiritual consolation, when spiritous ditto would 
have been preferred. 

“‘T say, Mrs!” called a voice behind me, and 
turning I saw a rough Michigander with an arm 
blown off at the shoulder, and two or three bullets 
still in him as he afterwards mentioned as care- 
lessly, as if gentlemen were in the habit of carry- 
ing such trifles about with them. I went to him 
and while administering a dose of soap and water, 
he whispered irefully, 

“That red headed devil over yonder, is a red, 
damn him! yop’ll agree to that, I'll bet? He’s 
got shet of a foot, or he’d a cut like the rest of the 
lot. Don’t you wash him nor feed him, but jest 
let him holler till he’s tired. Its a blasted shame 
to fetch them fellers in here along side of us, and 
so I’ll tell the chap that bosses this concern, cuss 
me if I don’t.” 

Tregret to say that I did not deliver a moral ser- 
mon upon the duty of forgiving our enemies, and 
the sin of profanity, then and there; but, being a 
red hot Abolitionist, stared fixedly at the tall rebel, 
who was a copperhead in every sense of the word, 
and privately resolved to put soap in his eyes, rub 
| his nose the wrong way, and excoriate his cuticle 
generally, if! had the washing of him. 

My amiable intentions, however, were frustrated, 
for when I approached with.as Christian an ex- 
pression as my principles would allow,and asked the 
question—‘‘Shall I try to make you more com fort- 
‘able, sir?” all I got for my pains was a gruff 
“No, I'll do it myself.” 

“Here’s your Southern chivalry with a witness,” 
; thought [dumping the basin down before him, 
| thereby quenching a strong desire to give him a 
summary baptism in return for his ungracious- 
ness, for my angry passions rose at this rebuff in 
| a way that would have scandalized good Dr. Watts. 
He was a disappointment in all respects, (the rebel 
not the blessed Dr.) for he was neither fiendish, ro- 
mantic, pathetic, or anything interesting, but a long 
fat man with a head like a burning brush, and a 
pertectly expressionless face; sol could hate him 
without the slightest drawback, and ignored his 
existence from that day forth. One redeeming 





grace he certainly did possess as the floor speedily 
testified, for his ablutions were so vigorously per- 
| formed, that his bed soon stuod like an isolated 
‘island in a sea of soap suds, and he resembled a 
| dripping merman suffering from the loss of a fin. 
If cleanliness is a near neighbor to godliness, then 
_ was the big rebel the godliest man in my ward that 
day. 


Having done up our human wash, and laid it out 


to dry, the second syllable of our version of the word 
war-fare was enacted with much success. Great 
/trays of bread, meat, soup and coffee appeared, 
‘and both nurses and attendants turned waiters, 
| serving out bountiful rations to all who could eat. 
‘Tan call my pinafore to testify to my good will in 
‘the work, for in ten minutes it was reduced toa 
' preambulating bill of*fare, presenting samples of 
all the refreshments going or gone. It wasa lively 
| scene; the long room lined with rows of beds, each 
‘filled by an occupant, whom water, shears and 
* clean raiment, had transformed from a dismal rag- 


‘ hadn’t been to the fore, I should have gone on pul- amuffin into a recumbent hero, with a cropped 
ling, under the impression that the ‘fut’ was ajhead. To and fro rushed matrons, maids, and con- 
boot, for trousers, socks, shoes and legs were a | valescent “boys,” skirmishing with knives and 

very hard chair, with pneumonia on one side, dip- mass of mad. This comical tableau produced a | forks, retreating with empty plates marching and 

theria on the other, five typhoids opposite, and a general grin, at which propitious beginning I took counter-marching with unvaried saccess, while the 
dozen dilapidated patriots, hopping, lying, and | heart and scrubbed away like any tidy parent on a | clash of busy spoons made most inspiring music 
have good preaching till men go*into the palpit so | lounging about, all staring more or less at the new | Saturday night. Some of them took the perform- ' for the charge of oar Light Brigade. 





“Beds to the front of them, 
Beds to the right of them, 
Beds to the left of them, 
Nobody blundered. 
Beamed at by hungry souls, 
Screamed at with brimming bowls, 
Steamed at by army rolls, 
Battered and sundered. 
With coffee not cannou plied, 
Each must be satisfied, 
Whether they lived or died; 
All the men wondered.” 

Very ales seemed the generous meal after a 
week of suffering, exposure and short commons; 
soon the brown faces began to smile, as food, 
warmth, and rest did their pleasant wory, and the 
grateful “‘Thankee’s” were followed by more gra- 
phic accounts of the battle and retreat, than any 
paid reporter could havs given us. Curious con- 
trasts of the tragic and comic met one everywhere, 
and some touching as well as ludicrous episodes, 
might have been recorded that day. A six foot 
New Hampshire man with a leg broken and per- 
forated by a piece of shell so large that had I not 
seen the wound, I should have regarded the story 
as a Munchausenism, beckoned me to come and 
help him as he could not not sit up, and both his 
bed and beard were getting plentifully anointed 
with soup. As I fed my big nestling with corres- 
ponding mouthfuls, I asked him how he felt during 
the battle. 

““Wall‘ twas my fust, you see, so I aint ashamed 
to say I was atrifle flustered in the beginnin’, there 
was such an allfired racket, for ef there’s anything 
Ido spleen agin it’s noise; but when my mate, 
Eph. Sylvester, caved with a bullet through his 
head, I got mad and pitched in, licketty cut. Our 
larked round Fredericksburg, and give some of 
till we was ordered out of the mess. Some of our 
fellows cut like time, but I warn’t a-goin to run for 
nobody, and fust thing I knew, a shell bust right 


blowed higher’n a kite. 
come back for me double quick, but the way they 
chucked me over them fences was a caution, I tell 
you; next day I was most as black as that darkey 
yonder lickin plates on the sly. This is bully cof- 
obleeged to you.” 

I did, and as the last gulp subsided, he said, with 
a rub of his old handkerchief over eyes as well as 
mouth, 

‘Look a here, I’ve got a pair a earbobs and a 
hankercher pin I’m a goin to give you, if you'll 
have em, for you’re the very moral a Lizy Sylves- 
ter, poor Eph’s wife, that’s why I signalled you to 
come over here. They aint much, I guess, but 
they’ll do to memorize the rebs by.’’ 

Burrowing under his pillow, he produced a little 
bundle of what he called “truck,” and gallantly 
presented me with a pair of earrings, each repre- 
senting a cluster of corpulent grapes, and the pin 
a basket of astonishing fruit, the whole large and 
coppery enough forasmall warming pan.  Feel- 
reficas f*aecepted Gre earihee Mote Ma HY NS 
obliged to depart somewhat abruptly, when my 
friend stuck the warming-pan in the bosom of. his 
night-gown, viewing it with much complacency, 
and perhaps some tender memory in that rough 


heart of his for the comrade he had lost. 
Observing that the man next him had left his 


meal untouched, I offéred the same service I had 
performed for his neighbor, but he shook his head 

“Thank you ma’amI don’t think I'll ever eat 
| again, forl’m shot in the stomach, but I’d like a 
drink of water, if you aint too busy.” 

I rushed away but the water pails were gone to 
be refilled, and it was some time before they re 
appeared. I did not forget my patient patient 
meanwhile, and with the first mugful hurried back 
to him. He seemed asleep, but something in the 
tired white face, caused me to listen at his lips for 
a breath; none came; I touched his forehead, it 
was cold, and then I knew that while he waited a 
better nurse than I had given him a cooler draught 
and healed kim witha touch. I laid the sheet over 
the quiet sleeper, whom no noise could now dis- 
turb, and half an hour later the bed was empty. 
It seemed a poor requital for all he had sacrificed 
and suffered,—that hospital bed, lonely even in a 
crowd, for there was no familiar face for him to 
look his last upon, no friendly voice to say, Good 
bye; no. hand to lead him gently down into the 
valley of the shadow, even his latest wish was un- 
fulfilled, and he vanished like a drop in that red 
sea upon whose shores so many women stand la- 
menting. For a moment I felt bitterly indi gnant 
at this seeming carelessness of the value of life, the 
sanctity of death; then consoled myself with the 
thought that when the great muster roll was ¢alled 
these nameless men might be promoted above 


honors they have won. 

All having eaten, drank, and rested, the surgeons 
began their rounds, and I took my first lesson in 
the art of dressing wounds. It wasn’t a festive 
scene by any means, for Dr. P., whose aid I con- 
stituted myself, fell to work with a vigor which 
soon convinced me that I was a weaker vessel, 
though nothing would have induced me to confess 
| itthen. He had served in the Crimea, and seerred 
to regard a dilapidated body very much as I should 
have regarded a damaged garment, and turning up 

his cuffs whipped outa very unpleasant looking 
housewife, cutting, sewing, patching and piecing, 
with the enthusiasm of an accomplished surgical 
| seamstress, explaining the process in scientific 
terms to the patient meantime, which of course 
was immensely cheering anc comfortable. There 
| was an uncanny sort of fascination in watching 
; bim, as he peered and probed into the mechanism 
| of those wonderful bodies, whose mysteries he un- 
| derstood so well; the more intricate the wound, 
the better he liked it: a poor private with both legs 
| off and shot through the lungs possessed more 
attractions for him than a dozen generals slightly 








| one appeared in small pieces requesting to be put 
together again, he would have considered it a 
special dispensation. 

The amputations were rescrved till the morrow, 
and the mercifal magic of ether was not though: 
necessary that day, so the poor souls had to bear 
their pains as best they might. It is all very well 
to talk of the patience of woman, and far be it 
from me to plack that feather from her cap, for 
heaven knows she isn’t allowed to wear many; 
but the patient endurance of these men under 





part of the fight didn’t last long, so alot of us | 


them houses a pretty consid’able of a rummage, | 


in front of us, and I keeled over, feelin as if I was | 
I sung out, and the boys | 


fee, aint it? Give us another pull at it, and I'll be | 


many whose tall monuments record the barren | 


scratched 1n some “‘ masterlyretreat ;”’ and had any 


on ST | 
trials of the fiesh, was truly wonderful; their forti- 
tude seemed contagious, and scarcely a cry escaped 
| them, though I often longed to groan for them 
when pride kept their white lips shut, while great 
drops stood upon their foreheads, and the bed 
shook with the irrepressable tremor of their tor- 
tured bodies. One or two lrishmen anathematized 
the Doctors with the frankness of their nation, and 
ordered the Virgin to stand by him as if she had 
been the wedded Biddy to whom they could ad- 
minister the poker if she didn’t; but, as a general 
| thing, the work weut on in silence, broken only 
| by some quiet request for roller, instrament or 
plaster, a sigh from the patient, or a sympathizing 
murmur from the nurse. 

It was long past noon before these repairs were 
even partially made, and having gotten the body 
of my boys into something like order, the next 


ters to the anxious souls at home; answering ques- 
tions, reading papers, taking possession of money 
and valuables; for the eighth commandment was 
reduced to a very fragmentary. condition, both by 
the blacks and whites who ornamented our hospi- 
tal with their presence. 
miniatures and watches, were sealed up, labelled, 


the owners thereof were ready todepart homeward 
or campward again. The letters dictated to me 
and revised by me that afternoon, would have 
made an excellent chapter for some future history 
of the war, for, like that which Thackeray’s “ En- 





sign Spooney” wrote his mother just before Water- 
| loo, they were “full of affection, pluck, and bad 


| spelling; 


” 


nearly all giving lively accounts of the 
| battle, and ending with a somewhat sudden plunge 
from patriotism to provender; desiring ‘‘ Marm,” 
“Mary Ann,” or “ Aunt Peters,” to send along 
| some pies, pickles, sweet stuff, and apples, to yourn 
| in haste,” Joe, Sam, or Ned, as the case might be. 
| My tittle sergeant insisted upon trying to scrib- 
| complished some half dozen lines of hieroglyphics 
| which he gave me to fold and direct, with a boyish 


lad had been more successful in the service of 
Commander-in-Chief Cupid, than that of Gen. 
Mars, and a charming little romance blossomed] in- 
stanter in Nurse Periwinkle’s romantic fancy, 





day, for Sergeant fell asleep, and judging from his 


tranquil face visited his absent sweetheart in tbe | 


| pleasant land of dreams. 


| At five o’clock a great bell rang and the attend- 


} 
| ants flew not to arms, but to their trays, to bring 


| 


| up supper, when a second uproar announced that | 


it was ready. The new comers woke at the sound, 
wound to incapacitate the defenders of the faith 
for the consnmption of their rations; the amount 
that some of them sequestered was amazing, but 


after to the matron, that motherly lady cried out, 


there’s not enough ready tonight, li lend my shaly 
to the Lord by giving it to the boys.””. And whip- 
ping up her cottee pot and plate of toast, she glad- 
dened the eyes and stomachs of two or three dis- 
satisfied heroes, by serving them with a liberal 
hand, and I haven’t the slightest doubt that, hav- 
ing cast her bread upon the waters, it came back 
buttered, as another large hearted old lady was 
wont to say. 

Then came the doctor’s evening visit, the admin- 
istration of medicines, _washing feverish faces, 
smoothing tumbled beds, wetting wounds, sing- 
ing lullabies, and preparations for the night. By 


‘good night’ spoken, and if any needed a reward 
for that day’s work, they surely received it in the 
silent eloquence of those long lines of faces, show 


ted them, followed by grateful glances that lighted 


soft, while night and nature took our places, filling 
that great house of pain with the healing miracles 
of Sleep and his diviner brother, Death. 
—— ————— 
Literary Review, 
RAWLINSON’S Heropotus. THE History or 
Heropotvus: A new English Version, edited 
with copious notes and appendices illustrating 
the History and Geography of Herodotus, from 
the most recent sources of information; and 
embodying the chief results Historical and Eth- 
nographical, which have been obtained in the 


progress of Cunciform and Hieroglyphic dis- 
covery: By George Rawlinson, M. A. late fel- 








by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K. C. B., and Sir 
8. G. Wilkinson, F. R. 8S. In four vols., 8vo., 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1861. 


| and of the times. Its object is to recover a know- 
‘ledge of the past, and mark with the greatest pos- 

sible accuracy and precision, the early traces of 
| man on the banks of the Nite and Euphrates, and 
|throughout Western Asia, Northeastern Africa, 


‘and Southeastern Europe. It is a retranslation of ' 


‘the oldest, ablest and most complete work of 
antiquity on the subject, and as such, has a high 


| value to the general English scholar to whom the | 


| original isa sealed book; but its main interest 
‘and value are concentrated in the notes and ap- 
pendices which together are far more extensive 
than the original work. 
of ancient classic learning, with modern research 
and discovery, and profound questioning of facts 
and evidences. 
| Appendix I. follows book I. of Herodotus, con- 
| sists of XI. essays and II. notes, and occupies 837 
| pages. Appendix II. of Book II. has VIII. chap- 
| and oceupies 115 pages. Appendix I. relates to the 
chronology history and ethnic character of the na- 
tions of Western Asia, and is one of the most valu- 
| able portions of the work. It evinces extensive 
‘examination and researches on the part of the 
authors, and earnest endeavors to serve the truth. I[t 
contains much rare information from the Assvrian 
| inseriptions. It is pioneey work, and explores new 
fields and breaks new grounds. The materials ac- 
cumulated for the last few years from excavating 


phrates and Tigris, are shedding new light on the 
main questions of Assyrian history and expelling 
all doubt and uncertainty from broad fields of in- 
quiry. These discoveries have a great intrinsic 





task was to minister to their minds by writing let- | 


Pocket books, purses, | 


and handed over to the matron till such times as | 


ble something with his left hand, and patiently ac- 
} 


blush that rendered a glimpse of “‘My Dearest | 
Jane’’ unnecessary, to assure me that the heroic | 


though no further confidences were made that . 


and I presently discovered that it took a very bad | 


when I suggested the probability of a famine here- | 


“Bless their hearts, why shouldn’t they eat? its 


eleven the last labor of love was done, the last | 


ing pale and peaceful in the shaded rooms as we quit- 


us to bed, where rest the sweetest made our pillows | 
! 


low and tutor of Exeter College Oxford, assisted | 


This work is one of the signs of great progress | 


It is a rare combination | 


the sites of ruined cities on the plains of the Ea-. 


| 


value, and add many new facts to the range of oar | actet are clear and vivid, and there is mach skill 
previous ideas; but they perform a great additional | 


} 
| service in giving new credit and support to old 
| authorities. Each succeeding discovery has con- 
| tributed to authenticate the narratives of Berosus 
| and Manctho, as wells those of Herodotus, till 
| they acquire an authority and reliability almost 
| equal to those of the ancient monuments them- 
| selves. 
| The seat of Government, at the first commence- 
| ment of empires in West Asia, was in Lower Chal- 
| dea on the Euphrates; and the earliest known 
cities of this region were Hur, Warka, Senkereb, 
Niffer and Babel; all on the Euphrates and its trib- 
utaries. Nineveh, on the Tigris, belongs to a pe- 
| riod long after the beginnings of the Euphratean 
| empires. The cuneiform inscriptions sustain the 
| chronology of Berosus to the middle of the nine- 
| teenth century B. C., by actual concurring teatimo- 
nies, and his correctness thus far gives credibility 
to his reports of still earlier periods. 
; There is acyclic aggregate of 36,000 years, mak- 
| ing the entire period of the Chaldeans. It em- 
braces one mythical and seven historica) dynasties. 
| Five of the historic dynasties are preserved by Be- 
rosus the Babylonian, and two obtained from the 


canon of Ptolemy, and other sources. This scheme 

is as follows: 
Dynasty. Kings Yeara. pa ve 
FCN eo cen oa 86 34,080 37,538 
ee Fear 8 224 2,458 
WiLCMIOM GL. caw e 11 (258) 2,234 
4. Chaldean.......... . 49 445 1,976 
pg a See 9 245 1,508 
Oe: OOVOMINS es cs ee 45 526 1,273 
Ri NTU ooo OES 8 122 147 
6. Chaldean.............. 6 87 625 
86,000 to 538 


Appendix II. to Book II. of Herodotus relates 
to the chronology and history of the Egyptians, 
information from the 
Egyptian monuments and inscriptions. It judges 
the Egyptians to be of the Caucasian stock from 
their cranial development; and finds the Coptic 
language neither Semitic nor Sanscritic, but 
original with affinities to the Celtic. It judges 
upper Egypt to be the oldest of the Egypts, and 
THIS to be the oldest of the Egyptian royal cities. 
Abydus Memphis and Thebes are later. 

Herodotus divides Egyptian history into reigns 
of single kings, Manctho an Egyptian priest of 
| Helipolis under Ptolemy II. about 304, B. C., 

skilled in Greek literature, divides it into 30 dy- 

nasties. Many evidences conspired before to secure 
credit to the dynastic divisions of Manetho. The 
testimony of the inscriptions which have been de- 
cyphered in the last half century, have added 
much to their previous credit, and raised them to 


and contains much rare 


| the highest importance as landmarks of history. 

The first dynasty commenced, according to 
Rawlinson, at This near Abydus in Upper Ezypt, 
with Menes 2540 B. C., 192 years before the 
| Deluge; the second, fourth, and fifth dynasties 
commence 2450, B. C., 102 years before the Deluge, 
| and the sixth dynasty commences 2240, 108 vears 
after the Deluge. During all this period pyramid 
| building was going vigorously forward as the great 

public work of the times, and no general disturb 

ance occurs. 

Pyramid building began under the first dynasty 
anc was continued till the twelfth. Pyramids of 
| ee a writing, aré built ‘witn Brones'eat’m md 
| quarries of syene, and laid with precision, represent 
| writing with reeds on the papyrus, glass blowing, 
cabinet making, agricultural employments and im- 
| plements; and contain numerous symbols of ma- 
| ture civilization. Egyptian art was at ite zenith, 
| and never rose higher. It exhibits undoubted evi- 
dence-of long consecutive progress, and pointe 
infallibly to a period far more remote,during which 
| the Egyptians had been coming up to that degree 
of education, intelligence and skill. 

Rawlinson assigns the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth dynasties to the Shepherds, who, he 
thinks, held Fgypt 511 years, perhaps 625, from 

| 2031, to 1520, B. C., and were expelled under the 

| eighteenth dynasty, by Amosis. Josephus claims 
that the Shepherds were the Hebrews. 

Rawlinson discovers two kings among the Assy- 
rian inscriptions, whom he assigns to the third dy- 
| nasty of eleven kings, twelve to the fourth dynasty 
| of forty-nine kings, two to the fifth dynasty of 
| nine kings, and eighteen to the sixth dynasty of 
| forty-tive kings; after which the lists are nearly 


| 
| complete. 


| The worship of the heavenly bodies was early 
; adopted in Assyria, and appears to be indigenous; 
it was connected with attention to astronomy; and 
the intelligent and divine character of the heavenly 
, bodies was believed among the Greeks as late as 
the time of Plato, in whose writings it appears. 
| Hur or Ur, southeast of Babylon on a tributary 
| of the Euphrates, was the earliest known seat of 
moon worship, Senkerch of sun worship, Niffer of 
| Belus worship, and Warka of Venus worship on 
the Euphrates. 
The earliest writing found on the Euphrates is 
| on bricks, and belongs, according to Rawlinson, 
about 2200 B.C. The letters consist of combina- 
tions of wedges or arrow heads, varying in nam- 
bers, sizes, and positions, but without any impor- 
, tant variations of form. They have no more re- 
| semblance to the pictorial and cursive letters of 


| the Egyptians, than the Hebrew, Greek, and Ro- 
; man letters have. 

The Notes at the close of Vol. If. contain trans- 
| lations of inscriptions by Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon and Borsippa, and also of the celebrated 
, Behstun inscription by Darius [., 516, B. C. Beh- 

stun is on the western boundary of ancient 
| Media, between Babylon and southern Ecbatana. 

The inscription is on a precipitous rock 1900 feet 
| high, and is 300 feet above the base. The transia- 
tion of this inscription is of great value, and 
the original is contained in the Cuneiform charac- 
ter in another of Rawlinson’s works. The de- 
cyphering of this inscription by Col. H. Rawlin- 
son is one of the most important discoveries of the 
times; and gives us much new light. 

Rawlinson’s arrangement of the ancient dynas« 
ties of Manetho, is the most unsatisfactory portion 
of his work, and is to a great extent erroneous. It 
is certainly not reliable; and ought to be thoreugh- 
ly revised. "5 


Mr Sovurnexw Farenps. By Edmund Kirke. 

New York: Carleton, Publisher. 

We have already given a brief notice of this 
book, but not such as its merits deserve. It isa 
novel of great, but unequal power. In parts it is as 
pathetic as any of Mrs. Gaskell’s or Mrs. Stowe’s 
books; its descriptions, both of scenery and char- 


in the whole story. But through all rons a coarse 
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| in Fort Warren are all hartful measures; having 





véin offensive both to the taste and the moral sense, | cible passages of apt illustration, keen | wit, ai 
“and there is so much cxaggeration in the details, | sound criticism, - Through aljruns a chose vei 
and ip the combinations of the story, that theef-|of hopeand courage. = =, 

fect is mach injured. It is no justification of 
:thisto say as the writer does, that all the inci- 


Tue ATLawTic MONTHLY for June offers the 


followi icles: 
dents aré veritable facts; for truth does not ~ We eas cebiees reagan Sr Strong, by ' 
consist in the literal fact alone, but in the natural ipa see. 
Dr. Lewis; @ good paper on an important subject, 
and actual combination of facts in personal expe- : : 
et spit Far: LORD. =" | batdisigured with poor cuts, by way.of illustra 
rience. A hundred persons may have done and | *. ‘. 
3 tion; Violet Planting, a poem by Mrs. Akers, 
suffered what is here spoken of a dozen, but that : 
: which would be better were it not so long; Paul | 
@odes not make the story told of the dozen true to | 3 
| Blecker, PartJII.,a continuation of an uncoath 
‘nature, as secmsto be assumed by this writer. 
awawe nae tts ‘ : story of the present war, by a lady who ought to | 
somew strust the accuracy of his write better than she does; The Hancock House, 


statements even abou rticu 
. — lar persons wane | by Arthur Gilman; a curious history of the old 
history he professes to give. 


Saitek, ti mateo 0 | house on Beacon Hill, and its builder, the father of 
2 008 instance, 10 an actual person, 88) yohn Hancock; Why Thomas was Discharged, a 
the original of his “Selma,” but he is mistaken | 
aia ae cy cinta pe eager Arnold; Light and Dark, an incomprehensible 
‘mein te Cambridge dbl Ties teStnech Sieh poem by John Weiss, who also contributes s con- 
sistagled Witty the sdniastin suiity or Nbr’ dick ule cluding paper on St. Domingo, full of interest 
: like all his former articles; Wet Weather Work, 
sad’ life. She yas the daughter of # slave, she by D. G. Mitchell, a charming essay on the agri- 
was educated at the North, she returned to Ten- culture of the ancients, of which the first part has 
nessee and died there; thus far the story is true. already been printed in the Atlantic; a whimsical 
But ft is not true that her step-mother was the | tale ot New England called The Member from Fox- 
catuse of'her death, even remotely, nor did she die | den; another of the series of geological articles by 
@ slave, or of grief, or by her own hand. It is the Mr. Agassiz, Mountains and their Oriyin, closing 
better of those ‘who knew ‘her best, and who were with brief notices of the founders of the science of 
fri correspondence with her and with her father, Geology ; a lively account of Camilla’s Concert, by 
Col. ‘Winchester, so long as either of them lived, Gail Hamilton; some more verses by Mrs. Akers, 
that'she died of yellow fever, free woman; Spring at the Capitol; and a short review of new 
having received her free papers from her father hoohe. . 











- the occasion marks an era in the history of the | not yet complete; but oh! how many there are 


| which for many months has been the desire of my | 
_ own heart is present now before this vast assembly | feelings of deep gratitude. ‘They will remind us men in this country. Several such meetings are | horses. They are said to have destroyed two hun- 


' 


clever story of watering place life, by George | of all who belong to it, the character, the manly | |. iy our career. Though the greater number of our cause. Our leading friends have openly | their want of rest. and sleep, and the’ fiiformation 





during one of his visits to Cambridge. That she 
suffered unspeakably in mind when she learned | nothing of surpassing merit. The magazine, rath- 





he iti y h . ; : Pee) 
her true position and what the home was to which | .. inn the review predominates in it to the exclu- | 


| 


she returned, is true; but so far from ber enduring | i, of solid articles. Mr. Weiss’s paper, however, | 


persecution from her step-mother, it would seem | ;. 14, wanting in research and brilliance of style 
, f | 
that Mrs. Winchester, herself, (since dead) was ind stateenend: 6 cbative thet ka ba cot 


this story,—bat it must not be thought that he was General Capoix, which is here quoted from Scheel- 


inferior to him in affection for his children, or in cher, [t would seem that Schcelcher sometimes 
mercantile honor,—or even in that dubious moral- empellishes his account, although in the main it | 


ity which the system of slavery allows. It was can be relied on. 
his mistaken kindness toward his family that 
brought many of their sufferings upon them, and 
though he was doubticss guilty of many faults, he 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN ARMY SUR- 


never trafficked in his own children, or their @2ON- By T. T. Ellis. New York: John Brad- | 


mother. We say thus much, because the story of Urn. 
poor Seiima Winchester has become in some de- 
uree a public matter, and has even been told at 
some length in an English journal. 

Since Mr. Kirke has failed of entire fidelity to 
her history, we fear his imagination may have led | 1362. By Edward Atkinson. 


If. and lV. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
| Boston: A. Williams. 


FortucominG Booxs.— Childs’s Publishers’ 
censure the indifference with which he speaks of Circular announces a Life of the Historian Prescott, 
some of the most sacred subjects, and the air of by George Ticknor, as soon to be published by 
contempt for the negro which pervades his books. | tick nor and Fields; also, Alger’s History of the 
He cannot escape the American foible of patroniz-  noctrine of a Future Life; a history of opinion up- 
ing the race we have so long injured. But in oy that subject in all ages of the world; a new and 


himn astray in other points. Nor can we omit to 


spite of these blemishes, he has written two books | po yised edition of Mr. Ticknor’s History of Spanish | 


that will be widely read, and cannot fail to heighten Literature, will soon appear 
; , 

the hatred which all good men and women feel for parton is writing a history of Gen. Butler’s Ad- 

the institution of slavery. That they are, in the pinistration at New Orleans. 

main, faithful pictures of Southern society is too 


J. F, Maguire, Member of Parliament, is writing 
true; and as such we commend them to the Lon- 4 1 ife of Father Mathew. 

don Times, and the “English country gentlemen,” = Audubon’s Works are soon to be reproduced by 
who may wish to stand on a level with slave- George R. Lockwood, of New York, in a new form. 
holders. The Harpers will publish soon John William 


EE y *s His » re! 
IncipEnts 1n My Lire. By D. D. Home. With Draper’s History of the Intellectual Deveiopment of 


an Introduction by Judge Edmunds. New York: 

Carlezon, Publisher, 413 Broadway. 

This book is entitled to a more attentive reading 
than most of the literature to which it belongs, as 
being written with more care and narrating a story 
more truly remarkable. For whatever may be 
thought of the genuineness of the marvels here re- 
lated and explained according toa singular theo- 
ry, itcannot be denied that they have been dis- 
played on a conspicuous scene, and in the presence 


Europe. 

A Treatise on the American Law of Easements 
and Servitude, by Emory Washburn, Professor in 
the Cambridge Law School, has been published by 
George W. Childs, Philadelphia. 

The Appletons will publish soon a Critical His- 
torv of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian 
Religion, by Adam Storey Farrar; also the Iron 
Manufacture of Great Britain, by W. Truran, acivil 
engineer. 

Rosecrans’s Campaign with the Fourteenth Army 


‘emi tors. For more than ten years 
OFA AE Corps will be published about the first of June. 


Mr. Home has been exhibiting his strange powers ; ne 
in rircles of all ranks of men in this country and is, ' 

in Europe, and though many explanations have The Common ealth. 
been given of the mude in which he works his mir- BOSTON: FRI DAY. MAY 22. 1863. 


acies, it cannot fairly be said that any of them —— - 
PRESENTATION OF OOLORS 


meet all the facts of thecase. And it must be add- 
ed that Mr. Home writes his account in a calm, as-— To the Fifty-Fourth Regiment. 
Monday the 18th of May was a day to be remem- 


sured way, and quite simply, thus giving weight 
many things which would otherwise seem trivial. 
a yang bered by all Massachusetts men who love liberty 
and rejoice in its triumphs: foron that day the 











We would not be understood as maintaining that 
either his facts or his inferences are unquestiona- 
ble, for we have very serious doubts about the first, 
and no faith in the last, but they are certainly of 
sufficient importance to induce a faithful examina- 
tion and to guard his reputation from indiscrimi- 
nate charges of imposture, To denounce what we 
do not understand. as imposture is the casiest mode 
of disposing of it, but the difficulty begins when 
we have to show others wherein the cheat consists. 

Certainly Mr. Home must be excepted from the 
crowd of vulgar impostors, and elevated to the 
rank ofan artist in his work, cven if we insist that 
he isa cheat; and his book should be read by all 
who wish to know exactly what the claims and ev- 
idences of the so-called Spiritualism are. To in- 
crease the value of the book in this respect, Judge 
Edmunds has given a sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the doctrine, with such arguments in its 
favor as he regards conclusive. The volume is 
handsomely printed, and no doubt will find many 


great stigma of prejudice against color was offi- 
| cially and publicly removed. The Governor of 
the Commonwealth—Gop savE THE ComMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS! attended by his 
staff and by many eminent magistrates and citizens, 
visited the camp of the Fifty-Fourth Regiment and 
presented the brave men who compose it with the 
colors of the State, the Nation and the Church, 


those who fight for all these. 
Tt was a proud and happy day, and one the very 
elements seemed to rejoice in. The sun shone 


hastening to toss and kiss the flags so justly de- 
served and so generously given. A great multi- 


to witness the ceremony. Had notice been gener- 
ally given, at leastten thousand would have been 
present. Among the number we saw the well 
known leaders of the Abolitionists,—GARRISON, 
readers. PHILLIPS, Quincy, May, DowGLass, and others; 
Tre Conscrirt; A TALE oF War. By Alexan- and besides these, many representatives of the 

der Dumas. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and names that Boston delights to honor,— Lowell, and 

Brother; Boston; A. Williams. Putnam, and Jackson, and Cabot; Forbes, and 

The publishers have sought a book which will , Shaw, and Ruseell; Savage, and Loring, and 
captivate the popular imagination, now when eve- | Ware, and Hooper,and many more. Nor were | 
rybody is thinking of the coming conscription, | 10.. grawn thither by curiosity, or any trivial 
and so give us this translation from the prolific | oo.. 1: was evident thata deep interest in the 


The number is a good one, though it contains 


| sxgesbeeaiees at a a vonespied ene | and drew forth great praise for its soldierly bearing. 
| the camp and in the field with the anxious eyes of | 


heart-broken by the woes and dissensions of the | authorities for what he says of the negro soldiers 
fsmily into which she had married. It is true that | o¢ s¢, Domingo, he does not include the large his- 
Col. Winchester, was very unlike the Preston of tory of Madiou, in which occurs the account{of | 


Pictor1aL History OF THE REBELLION; Nos. | 


REPORT ON THE COTTON MANUFACTURE OF | 


in token of their full reception into the ranks of | 


without a cloud, and the free wind rushed along | 


. mingled ith manly, heroic QR FOREIGN QORRESPONDENCE. REVIEW OF THE WEEK. in rore 
: _ — seized him, the only wise course for the President 


en gowmpared wit hich ‘the life, and death of ~ 
fore, gives tg this was One example... How many : The news from the Southwest.this week has 1, take is to ovder his execution.. Hat half. w 
importance, solemn and yet grand, because more there are we know not, the record is LETTER FROM M. D. OONWAY. more than confirméd the anticipations of last week, measures always seem pe it exaaead 

2 and gives hope ofa speedy overthrow of the Con- | jn policy, so ete imazin : 

. . ‘ sa ¢ y £ y; g e he w HT » 7 
war, of the commonwealth, of the country, and of of these Massachusetts sons who, like him, have : Lon ihe igi 7” federacy in that quarter. Col. Grierson’s raid is “There is no mercy in bless bodice apn 
humanity. I-need-not dwell-upon the factthat the tasted death for this immortal cause! taspiced vy, Watever the Americans may think, the Lnglish ; even more: suecessiul than we had supposed,and Napoleon. The guilt of the Northern trahors is 
enlisted men constituting the rank and file of the | such examples, fired by the heat and light of love people honestly mean to hold their government to | entirely throws Stoneman’s into the shade, With | too great to be expiated by anything but their 


Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts Regiment are drawn and faith which iliumined and warmed eye he-' its neutrality, and they are watching their rulers — - separa large number of whom were — back, | jives, and if not now, then hereafter they will be 
from a race not hitherto connected with the for- | Toi¢ and noble hearts, may you, sir, an these, , Witty shedplend tree: Meetings are already arranged | e@ marched in sixteen days from La Grange, iD executed. Itis in vain for Mr. Vallandigbam and 
tunes of the war. And yet I cannot forbear to al-' march on to glory, to victory, and to every honor. ages : : } __ | Tennessee, to Baton Rouge, traversing an extent of | his friends to say that he has only been guilty of 
lude to the circumstance, because I can but con- | This flag I present to you, Mr. Commander, and whose motto is, No war with America, which will | country eight hundred miles long, and twenty expressing his opinions he has done so Pies 


template it for -@ brief moment, since it is upper- | your regiment. Jn hoc signo vinces. plainly inform the government that the people will | broad, cutting all railroad and telegraph lines in the beginning of the war he has been openly on 
i | i * P Ba ‘ ; > =f sos . e be ope hy 
ost in your thoughts, and since this regiment, RESPONSE OF COL. SHAW. not submit to taxationfor any war into which is way, destroying ammunition trains, locomoy the side of the enemies of the country, whom he 
~? 


Your Excellency :—We accept these flags with they may be borne by the rascality of pro-slavery pity Pret set age en “ bringivg off has assisted in many ways. In the struggle for the 
ve hun negroes, and a great many fine pation’s existence, he has sided with the enemies of 


of friendly citizens of Massachusetts, prepared to | not only of . d hohti for aud the : This i 3 ringer ipa 
ly of the cause we are are fighting for an OLE NE a ¥ : : Jee e nation. his is treason, and if it cannot be 
ee genie f t week May. I had very | dred nd ; . 

vindicate by its future, as it has already begun to | of our country, but of the friends we have left be- © he first week in May y ee — 7: ae a pa ie dollars punished as such by the courts, it should be by the 

do by its brief history of camp life here—to vindi- |) 51.4 us who have thus far taken so much interest little idea, before [came here, of the extent to . Of property. Shey rea o-htaee Rouge on military power. 

| the 2d, having started from La Grange on the 17th But we base 3 ae 

ave no hope of such vigor of adminis 
t. 


cate in its own person, and in the presence, I trust, 5. 44; ; now will follow | Which the middle classes here sympathised with 
in this regiment, and whom we k _— ult. The men were in good condition in spite of tration ye 
Gov. Seymour’s letter to the Vallandigham meet- 


character, the zeal, the manly zeal of, the colored | : Bia? 

| men in this regiment are not Massachusetts men, | : 

citizens of Massachusetts and of those other States I know there is not one who will not be proud to i eee —_— a sl te —— | — at oo ~~ ever was ing in Albany, is full of “ sound and fury signily- 

which have cast their lot with ours. (Applause.) — fight and serve under our flag. May we have an fore the people with their sentiments,—to hold an- pao Jess valuable than the material results of jy. nothing.” The Governor has shown that we 
. i : ; pee : e r. 

I owe to you, Mr. Commander, and to the off- opportunity to show that you have not made a mis- ti-Northern meetings, in the cities and counties. ras yo i ee talk much more boldly than he can act. The 
cers who, associated with you, have assisted in the | take in entrusting the honor of the State toacol- As yet, only one public meeting against the North | all ‘ieee epi - ss beter be ev ai a enue N. Y. Copperhead, a new paper of the Fernando 
formation of this noble Hee: i salteeies _ored regiment—the first State that has sent one to has ever been tried, which was in Burnley, Lanca- | racy. Their system of slave labor is entirely ruin- 7 ood pig te - up the name of Vallandigham 

heir fellows for fine qualities | , Be : oe : onlgy igs : for next President. Many of the Re « 
pegs pag : 2 sagen psi of the war. shire; and then the meeting proved to be divided ed. Says Col. Grierson, “the negroes are not work- pers yao thio ‘a 2 " a oe Republican pa- 
ba ausih: 7[o O84. 08; Be Oh | Tam very glad to have this opportunity to thank ing, but flying from place to pl Ww t , BG arrest, and pick flaws in Gen. 
our associates who united with me in the original : ; E> ying piace to piace. We metmany | Bornside’s letter to the court 
re nization of this body, the heartiest and most | the officers and men of the regiment for their an-_ with handcuffs on, and released them. Their ‘ 
z H . . J 
ota act . rdial thanks. I shall | tiring fidelity and devotion to their work from the | a : j | crops of this year cannot be realized,and the whole; = Mr. William L. Coan, late f Chelsea: wri 
emphatic expression of my cordial t eer “9 a | very beginning. They have shown that sense of England who content themselves with saying that  giave system is utterly demoralized in the State ef | Norfolk. Va.. th at 1 is j ey ee ee 
a : . : i 3 : é , F 2 : : é: > . -, that he is in that city fi : 
follow you, = ee ae Ses aa the importance of the undertaking, without which the North is enlisted in an impossible project. | Mississippi.” He has no doubt he could have or- of establishing «aon ts 9g . i 
your men, With a frie # ‘ p 5 : Sates ‘ . ‘ x fi % * > schools. wo have 
“ ony ashi of oficial came. Wath On hardly | we should hardly have attained our end. (AP- Noffiing can excced their genuine indignation at | ganized two brigades of colored soldiers had he been opened with twelve hundred scholars. The 
? . j | of 9s . m — " 2 = 
be said of any other corps which has marched | pe) | being supposed favorable to Slavery. I say genu- | yee provided with est not eqekt pe were ina excitement is intense. The secessionists throw 
from Massachusetts. My own personal honor, if I! me. Yesterday I met in company a very intelli- | pal D hs —- eos: Hanrors gave: Mim genep a. knock down darkies, tear up bouks, ete. 
i i } y i ri emblems | “ ‘ ; ass in many ways. Sut the schools “keep,” - . 5 
have any, is identified with yours. I stand or fal | beauty, and adorned with appropriate gent gentleman who was in raptures at hearingthe | He was received in New Orleans with great hon- | only four teachers ih — although there are 
as aman and a magistrate with the rise or fall in , and mottos. Thatof the banner,—LIBERTY, Lor- a J ; m6 i; only four teachers against 6000 or 7000 rabid seces- 

; : John Brown song, and who maintained that John | ors. It seems he is a Pennsylvanian, while his sionists, Mr. C ‘rites : 
history of the Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts reg- |.) 1) Uxiry. was noticed as specially appropriate; a — ’ *Mr. Coan writes that he thinks he shall 
iment. (Applause.) I pledge not only in behalf , , J ~’ | Brown was one of the greatest of men; and yet he | — are mainly from Illinois. : Col. Prince, the be able to weather the storm. 
of myself, but of all those whom I have the Yer nor more so ee ey cnn Pe Competes | thinks the North insane in thinking its object in | Davis, fie eh vac et sessed abn 

| * . : “ae abe: + | ’ _ P 1 “ava Y in ‘he je Ww » j > a 
honor to represent to-day, the utmost gencros- | With its historic legend,—for to the African race, | this war attainable. Last night, at a very fashion- | Virginia, is a son of John Davis, formerly Piicarmie Pi — AS orange to be favorable. Mr. 
. . 1 . | a s, £ - » esent | Ree | e Sy A , Adams has re raine the ‘Oo si P vee 2 
ity, the utmost kindness, the utmost devotion of | especially, this isa holy war. After the presenta | able party, [saw Shirley Brooks, author of “As- | of Massachusetts, and a nephew of George Ban- | & 405 1@ con ideration which he 
* iad lost by his hasty letter, and the Times assures 


hearty love, not only for the cause, but for you tion the reziment was reviewed by the Governor, | : : Shih 
t g » | croft, but his men, too, were from Illinois. its readers and the world that England will main- 
We may now say without boasting that we have tain her neutrality. Mr. Bright has presented 


brethren and the proud hearts of citizens. | The Governor and many of the company left the Saini tuaiuend: auiaae nisi Gane an efficient cavalry force on foot, and vias longer be Mr. Adams with the address of the Trades Union 

= | ground at half past one o’clock, having been = F manner for haly an compelled to acknowledge the superiority of the jn whieh they express sympathy with the Northern 

Te theey tate of Malearhaione Ent Of serround- | . ‘ REP: hour with Miss Sarah P. Remond, who, althougha rebels in an arm so important. No raid of Stuart's | cause. Mr. Adams replied coldly, as the m 

ing S elves citiz wo hours; but many remained through : : : : : # ; cuequcee Ss : s the manner 
ing States who have now made themselves citizens | there t ; ; 6 , | ¥ery bright and cultivated lady, is of what would , or Lee, or Morgan, can compare with this of Grier- o¢ his family is, but on the whole well pecognieiine 
| of Massachusetts, I have no word to utter fit toex- day. The regiment is ordered South, and will be deemed in America the most unconstitutional 20! fF boldness of design or faithful execution. ae : re 
press the emotions of my heart. These men, sir, | soon sail cither for Newbern or Port Royal. a _ ‘ hich Gen. Grant has not only taken Port Gibson, as 
have now, in the Providence of God, given to them | cag Raes ee color. Fhese anomaiies which meet us constantly | formerly reported, but has moved on and captured 


an opportunity which, while it is personal to them- 

selves, is still an opportunity for a whole race of, BRUISING THE SERPENT'S HEAD. 

men, (Applause.) With arms possessed of might | i Se ina ae 

to strike a. blow, they have found breathed into; “Anaconda” against “rattlesnake” and “‘copper- 

their hearts an inspiration of devoted patriotism | head,’? may scem a fair enough match; but it is_ Sock ae se a hae 
' and regard for their brethren of their own color | nota match in which we should desire to perse- | slavery. sina pein “of = aE a a curious pro- 
which has inspired them with a purpose to nerve | vere. The sooner that ophidian style of warfare But there isa good large class here of genuine | Porter has taken Alexandria, on the Red River, and | o¢- j; é a = : a eae ro eee one Knowledze 
that arm, that it may strike a blow which, while it | . ! GucGinces. of: Gias Bia wom occupy it: Kirby Ss real Cause, the inefliciency of our army from 
shall help to raise aloft their country’s flag—their | | allele: ST veladi hi tai if all th Smith having fallen back to Shreveport. The value 
| country’s flag now as well as ours—by striking | on snaky enemics was admirably suggested long S¢'¥e8 Unionists, In merica,—if all the members — of this conquest will be seen by a glance at the 
| down the foes which oppose it, strikes also the last | ayo, ag is recorded in the book of Genesis. The, of our own government, were as earnest as these, | map. Alexandria is on the Red River, and con- 
shackle which binds the limbs of the Londmen in we should not havea long war. Of these I have | trols its navigation. It farnishes, too, a good base 
| the rebel States. (Applause.) | of operations for an expedition further North, and 
| Lknow not, Mr, Commander, when in all hu- enables us to cut off the trade with Texas by which 
| man history, to any given thousand men in arms | clevation, froma manly height of s the rebels have protited so much. 
| there has been committed a work at once so proud, purpose; and you are to crush the reptile in a vital generals as much as do the radicals of New En- | Capt. Howard Dwight, a brother of Gen. Dwight, 11% Rens y ssia cor 
| 80 pretions, so full of hope and glory, as the work gland. Indeed more; for they do not so well as | andof Col. Wilder Dwight, killed last summer in tinues to favor the Czar, and even Austria is said 
| 
| 
| 


on every vote. 
I find there isa very large class of persons in 


The flags thus given and received were of great | 


pen Court,” who is known and detested by many 


of us as the tory writer against us in Punch, con- 


the great fact that our war is for labor against 
privilege in its most offensive form. Our corres- 
| in this country, are the hardest things to get used Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, and a place of ie nb mg ae cs ee as oo y 
to. We should blunder sadly if we supposed that | some consequence. He meets with complete suc- while the people pa iss soba occ. 
‘ cess, and will soon be ina condition to compel the side. We quote from the Spectator a good state- 

surrender of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. In-) yen: of the difference between the Nort and 
deed, Port Hudson may have fallen already, if the Z 
reports of its bombardment are true. Admiral 





' those here who are in favor of our recognizing the 
South, and say they would bein America, pro- 


| anti-slavery Unionists; and if all who called them- its numbers and want of discipline 


is ended the better. How to prosecute assault up- 


pacific, yet Sweden is putting her navy on a war 
footing, and the Russians art preparing fora great 
conflict. Meantime the Poles, without any yreat 
leader, and in many places without arms, are gain- 
ing steadily in nearly all directions. Prussia eon- 


heel of the man is to bruise the serpent’s head,— 


that is, you are to proceed against it from a human | not met one that is lukewarm; and they groan un- 


entiment and der the weakness and delays of our rulers and our 





part. 


eee This directi Virginia, was assassinated by guerillas near Bayou to be falling back into its old position on the Pol- 
direc : A 


Gite mercy of Almighty God attend you every | Te Courtableau. His body was found and brought ah question. 
| hour of every day, through all the experiences and | circumstances, and the application is easy to make. de ae into New Orleans, whence, after a magnificent 

vicissitudes of that dangerous life in which you have | The head of the rebellion, as every sensible man ™aining million s.aves of the exempted States free funeral, it was sent to his family in Boston. Capt. 

embarked; may the God of our fathers cover your knows, is Slavery. On the other hand, by propos- also. One of the most distinguished members of Dwight had the well known military characteris- 


beads in the day of battle; may Heshicld you with | ing to ourselves high and generous ends, such as Parliament, and one who has befriended us | ticsof his family; was frank, bold, and generous, 
and will be deeply lamented. He was educated at 


the establishment of orderly freedom and the ad- _ Exeter and Cambridge, where he graduated in 1857. 


| . x j 2 5 “gi q sy »end of ; ; . ; 
to the highest and holiest conceptionof duty, so ministration of impartial justice throughout the | with vehemence, ‘‘Sir,I suspect some of your a ane enc : the present pide according 
; 5 ' 3 1 = ee ! é oa Richmond newspaper > Confede >» de 
that if, on the ficld of striken fight, your souls shall | jand, we stand ata human and redeeming height Southwestern Generals! One of them, forexam- The most welcome news from Gen. Banks’sde- |, =e ented wi ‘ Aterg 4 pe te = 
[ ? : ave reached one thousand million dollars. 
d from the thraléom of the flesh, your : , : . iver-penin- | partmeat is that he has given orders “Orps ¢ : 
peers! ree i: ae above the rebellion, and may claim the alliance of Ple, undertakes to cut a canal across a river-penin- , P 8 that he has given orders for a corps of Ours will be much greater. 


spirits s « searing a ct r y i » o j 
spirits shall go home to God, bearing aloft the ex SERRE ae ey ‘ sula; he lays outthe work, and puts some thous- nenee gorges to be eS ander the ean pa 
* vy fi misnomer of ‘‘Corps d’Afrique.”’ It would be as It has been stated that, owing to an oversight, 


| 

| 

! 

| ulting thought of duty well performed, of glory | : ea 

| and reward won even at the bands of the Angels | This, however, is commonly understood already. ands-of men apen it. ‘Then whee they have work- sensible to call Gen. Howard’s corps a “Corps ine War Department has neglected to credit Massa 
} ‘ . Ate “a @ 2 o 5 § se tecte TCE assa- 

| | Is it equally understood that tie general manage- ¢d some time, the whole thing is decided to be im- | Gothique;” but as the old song says, 2 

) } 


on applies perfectly to our present we do at home sce how necessary further chasten- | 
ing of the North is that they may declare the re- 

In France the election excitement increases, and 
the sympathy for Poland continues unchecked by 
the Emperor. There is nothing new about our at- 
| the arms of everlasting power; may He hold. you fairs there, nor anything decisive from§Mexico. 


: : throughout, was yesterday wrought up, and said 
always most of all, first of all, and last of all, up | 4 : 5 ms 


chusetts with about twelve thousand three years’ 
| and nine months’ men raised by the State. The 
mistake has now been corrected,’and this common- 


who shall watch over you from above. 
Mr. Commander :—You, sir, and 1st of your) mentof the military arm should be made to accord practicable! Then after a month or so that same A If bet Paras oP aa ae 
y i * . Vv — We change their ames sir: 
officers have been carefully selected from among wich our moral and political position? In other Work is again undertaken, and after much wasteof 5, ;, gratifying nor rhs cies a aa the way 
the most intelligent and experienced officers who se . - F pie sik: a , aes ie Si 3 ‘i : aie A 
cnailieleds v d tHastrinas eiteiendinon the | words, military movements should rotate about the | Ume and toil, again pronounced useless! Why, | in which our Massashusetts General declares his alth is three thousand in advance of both quo 
have already performed illus p Was ee : ; Goal T lave Medic tothuical. knowiledes. bat | 6 to ba a H rds {8° The Fitty-Fifth Regiment, which will be full 
field during the two years of our national conflict | edict of emancipation. That is the true axis, and good ge, | purpose to have a negro army. He must needs . re ap ; 
eld during J | ; isis f fortify: hineelt with: ** Thiers and Chasitean” | ™ less than a month, will increase this surplus to 
I need not say,sir, with how much tonfidence and | all our warfare is eccentric until we give it this (why. ink “Cai: Semmes uaih: Tally? Games 12) four thousand. 
2 . * * 7 v4 Le 4 . 1 a 
with how much pride we contemplate the leader- | centrality. Profound and deliberate is the present Should give me a spirit-level and a sheet of fools- | tains Se AR aie S ienitil a he 
ship which this regiment will recgve at your hands. sas miei age : on: beoull tek You ines hoor whether sucha | et ts any dogma of equality or other 
I if, sir, your staff and line officers, we are | WM" § Conviction that there is just one way in ¢@P, nae F such &@ “theory,” as if it were any disparagement to New 
n yourself, sir, yo 4 y ? : : ; 5 : : Chae: ; ; : : 
rete to Pd a confidence which aid no | Which loyal patriotism can come forth succcssful work were practicable. It looks very much as if | England soldiers to act from a love of equality. 
hesitation and no doubt Whatever fortune may But with All his airs and mouthings and wry faees 
: : : he comes to the same result which Gen. Phelps dic 
betide you, we know from the past that all will be | indicated. per vi uae tie aecia veka pect 
oo eprasns —— Rerapon ee To attack Richmond and Charleston year after | | alterwards, and which every sensible and loyal 
of the or the defence of the rig or the j Sa ; : - MERE ra Goa ee Pe fara 
oie pec country, and for the dahex sed the | Year,— what avails that? We give the rebels just friends a cry of amazement easily rising to indig- | commander must come to sooner or later. Well 
nbc of these men chem we commit to you, that | done, General Banks! but don’t credit Thiers and 
os ’ ; - 5 
tte : . | wi ere . ‘ Cl ray 4 y *he 
sball lie either in the human heart, or brain, or | hold out long enough, they succeed. Did we even With but thirty-two guns, and only one or two | ee oy meets wha — 
: hinmdindi Saiieet vi me hice heti Hunter. Had not those eminent authorities writ- 
arm. (Applause.) | capture these places, how much better off were we | Hundred men. Indeed, there'is something pathetic | | 160 vou vetoed the militia bill, afew years | 
And now, Mr. Commander, it is my most agree- | in the ‘ 2 ‘enediant ‘ith whict Le Coe Sere Oe eee ens ee oes 
able duty and high honor. to hand to you, as the then? The head of the serpent would not be 1p the earnestness and stediastness with WAIch | ayo, because the word white was struck out of it? 
, aabigii' PS shed: 3 ~otchi friends who so often have to biush for us, still | Has the Constitution been amended since then, or 
taprenrniating of ihe TiS ere Dee a a — sean | how is it that such a strict constrictionist as vee 
Massachusetts Volunteers, the American flag, ‘the This mere pounding away at. armored parts, be- | stand by us. aie ig Gal ese ieee —— 7 " ° 
: , E i: say _ oN ' 3 g nez n Louisiana? 
star spangled banner” of the republic. Wherever | neath which, did we succeed in breaking through | By the way, [ had always supposed that in Nova — We pelueihe- bade repent: gamer 
its folds shall be unfurled, it will mark the path of | ine shield, lies no artery, no vital organ,—can the | Scotia the fecling was entirely Southern in sympa- a thorizes a larger force of negroes in one depart- er 
glory. Let its stars be the inspiration of yourselves, | 2 sf 2 Effec | shies: bata friend of mine has just received a let- | ment ia i fie pee od ‘onal ‘ancl e] We give elsewhere a full report of the speech of 
your officers and your men. As the gift of the, country afford to keep it up much longer Ate | st igh he y order e ergs spies , = - at Gov. Andrew at Readvilleon Monday. The re- 
: . Hy hic S | p 4 y S : 8 Fe. ; 
young ladies of the city of Boston to their breth- tual it will never prove,—never. ter from Halifax, from which Fecad an extract, | Neve pa geo . is pee sitaarn cet : ports that the 54th Regiment is certainly going to 
- 4 ia | c “ Sis | tiono en Ullman. e fear the Courier anc i , Ps : 
ren in arms, they will cherish it as the lover cher-| What, then, do we here propose? This,—make ; Showing a different state of things. a onda “alll steanhs shdiensd: Kiana: Qiadatiaieid Gen. Hunter’s department, and assigning a defin- 
. P : * : : ‘ “C vie : 1 ite time >j . inc 2° y 
ishes the recollection and fondness of his mistress; 4 ;R0 one muster aim of the war to deprive the, “I grieve to think (says the writer) that my | ite time for their departure, are incorrect, so far as 
and the white stripes of its field will be red with | enemy of his slaves. Plan a campaign with refer- | countrymen in Britain are so mad and so unprin- 


ence to this purpose, and carry it boldly out, make | Cipled in the matter of the Confederate loan. That 


in so simple a matter of engineering aa that, if you | 


Senator Wilson is understood to differ entirely 
from the War Department’s reported decision ig- 
noring the three hundred dollar exemption clause 
in the conscription act. When the law was drawn 
up by him as chairman of the Military Committee, 
ho such construction was intended. The thirteenth 
section, relating to the exemption clause, is an al- 
most verbatim copy from the French law, where 
the practice was precisely as intended by the pres- 
ent law. 

It is not certain that Mr. Stanton will adhere to 
his reported opinion. We hope he will not. Still 
more earnestly we hope he will oppose giving 
bounties to soldiers. We have had enough of that 
vile system,—let us end it at once. A just conscrip- 
tion will not be popular, but it will be accepted. 


from tlris terrible struggle; and that is the way here Somebody in power down there had his own rea- 
: sons for not taking Vicksburg.” 


In every company here there is among our 





what they desire, namely, time; for if they can | nation, that we should have assailed Charleston 


this. wecan learn. No definite orders have yet been 
received from Washington. The 55th Regiment, 
under charge of Capt. Hartwell of the 54th, is fast. 
filling up, having now nearly 300 men enlisted. Of 
the recruiting system pursued the Transcript well 


: ; é | 
pp iy before it shall be surrendered to the foe. | Speaking of the World reminds us of its attacks 
(Applause. ) . | on Gen. Hooker, which are not without some foun- 

: 2 id j ; i ? itorv, brenk | the subjects of our good Queen should so far for- bate ’ i ; : 
Ihave also the honor, Mr. Commander, to pre- rapid incursions into the enemy’s territory, break | a ia Be cise ceacrae dation, By the most bare faced lying, certain offi- 
we to you the State colors “=! pr. mei un his Jabor, sweep off the laborers. This mode of , &&f their posi ‘OOP cials caused the North to believe, first, that Gen. pa 
y - ” t a b 2 3 $ 's 3 
sicgbsabahie — ON Dy Dees, See niente Y warfare would do more to weaken the foe than any ; down to worship slave-dealers, and throw their Hooker had won a victory; second, that, though et : 
a ht pag * — ee kage contributions into the slave-holding Treasury of | checked, he would immediately advance again. aumiens Cae tes nek oo Poh echia roe 
white men, thus far, now to be borne by the Fifty- | Teciw a eare ilies Huan corlously deteatek tliat te : he ek pki Sle athe Bada 
Fourth regiment of soldiers, not less of Massachu- Clellan’s siege gun campaigning againsf Richmond Peseer teat eer eee ee made nearly perfect By persons accredited by this 
RY ; ee | nected to hear. What degradation! The Confed- he captured at least 2000 fewer prisoners than the Commonwealth. Agencies have been established 
8 ane i cage eo — Mr. did incomparably less to enfeeble and demoralize P hy - sip : ; ; . ‘ rebels, and that he will be in no condition to ad- _ Sas bd get _— New Sar St. a. 
ommander, of any other flag which has ever ro en : , : erate agents in Liverpoo! sent out here by the Can- 5 Mae = n Missouri, the State authorities and the mnunicipa 
. the disloyal South than Stoneman’s raid alone. vance for weeks to come. But for the accidental funetionaries of St. Louis, have afforded great faci- 


kissed the sunlight or been borne on any field, I : ; , hi : . ; ; ; Asapneedcbe bite . 
a : 1! be abl decl S| And this last might have done incomparably more | ada $50,000 worth of their ‘paper,’ on which they death of Jackson, we should have gained nothing jities for obtaining enlistments from the former 
have the pride and honor to be able to declare be- by our attack, while we have lost thousands bondmen of that State. In Illinois, 8 depot exists 


fore you, your regiment and these witnesses, that with the same expenditure of wit and courage, had . ae oT eight seceipsiat eotton at 6d., of tonne Ganahithe walla cama io Cairo, in the very centre of a large refugee black 

f es ‘ 4 S A - gone : ; ‘rate coupons . * bs se opulation. Soe lete are the r nts for 
from the beginning up till now, the State colors of it been furnished with means for freeing some "4d the brokers here put the Confedera ee epee ae a ; population. Socomplete are the arrangements fo 
a es i : vy Virginia. The fate of Jackson is remarkable; recruiting black troops in the Free States, that it is 
Ajax’ hand laid Ajax low, 


ee — moana any thousands of nezroes. There is also solid and suf believed the second Massachusetts colored regiment 
ee ee eee ee ee © | alee ground for saying that if General Hunter, the whole lot. A canny old Scot offered at last to Not the valor of his foe, will be filled in less than four weeks.” 
possession this sacred charge in the performance of whole bundle at four cents per pound 48 Schiller sings. We print on the fourth page a letter of Mr. 


other, even were not a slave brought off. All Mc- 
the South is a phenomenon of which I never ex- 


up at anction; but no one would bid one cent for 





tude, two or three thousand, at least, assembled | 


| or a thread of its web remains within your grasp. Charleston, and then march back again, had used 





Dumas. It has the attractions and the faults of ; regiment and its success, combined with a feeling 
his atyle, which is now so well known. The trans-) 7 140 great significence of the ccasion had called 
lation soems poor, for we hear of “robust” oaks, ' 1... together. Many of them were ladies; indeed 
of a village that rose “en mass,” and such carcless | 1. gags were almost all the gift of ladies. We. 
words. noticed in the throng the broad forehead and | 
It may not be known to all our readers that Du- 01 ory features of AGASSiz—the choughtful face of | 
mas is a mulatto, or rather the son of & mulatto, RoceRs, whose brother-in-law died for freedom in | 
who was a general under Napoleon. Among the Virginia. All were there to assist in this august 
many good stories told of him is this. One day &) woremony. GOVERNOR ANDREW was their spokes- | 
young snob, thinking to vex him, asked him who | man. 
his father was—was he not a mulatto?” “Yes,” prayer having been offered by Rev. Mr. Grimes, 
eaid Dumas. “And your grandfather, M. Dumas?” }. presented the various flags with the following | 
“A negro.” ‘Mais Monsiewr—your great grand- sneoch: 
father?” “An ape, sir! My pedigree begins where =, Shaw :—As the official representative of the | 
yours ends.” commonwealth, and by favor of various ladies and , 
This povel does not appear to be recently writ gentlemen, citizens of the commonwealth, and 


sen... in well nai mand a ready | friends of the Fifty-Fourth Regiment of Massachu- | 
ee odaniend eae “ ' setts Volunteers, I have the honor and the satisfac- | 


ae.” tion of being permitted to join you this morning | 
, for the purpose of presenting to your regiment the j 
sag National flag, the State colors of Massachusetts, | 
by the : : : : 
Day. AGES Ros. dates Mision. poses and the emblematic banner which the cordial, ven- 


Walker, Wise, and a } erous, and patriotic friendship of its patrons has 
Mr. Weiss js fast gaining upon the popular mind | 205 ft to present to you. 
as a writer and preacher, an indication of which Two years of eaperience in all the trials and vi- | 


is the number of his sermons that find their way | ce = a aaarvagss with wy a oe | 
t containi -thi ition oO assachusetts regiments Marching from i 
inee prtat, . Thy gem, SERRE satan agli | home to the scenes of strife, have left little to be | 


decidedly new in thought, without being so ex- said of suggested which could give the interest of | 
hauative in its analysisas Mr. Joayson’s, lately | novelty to an occasion like this. But, Mr. Com- | 
printed in the Commonwealth, yet abounds in for- mander, one circumstance pertaining to the com | 


“NortHern STRENGTH anp WEAKNESS. A Fast 


| shall inspire your hearts; Liberty, Loyalty, Unity, Promote their enlistment; but all this is not well 


' theemblems of the State, of the Nation; heroic, 
' patriotic emblems they are—dear, inexpressibly scueme of military management. 


the last Cnristian shal] have tasted death and left heel. 3 


| or the strongest feeling of patriotic fire. May you,; Gold has varied but little during the week, stand- suffer morc for human emancipation, stands 
taken so important a step as his arrest without 


their duties as citizen soldiers. You will never | instead of engrossing all the soldiers in _ tena nea Pa Sis die aaliast We were not even to have the glory of slaying @ Stearns in answer to some objections to the enlist- 
part with that flag so long as a splinter of thestaff ern department only to march to the vicinity of (weight) for waste paper- chief! whom we have so often had cause to ment of negroes 
There is another matter which gives me great fear The account of his wounds and death in the “ dibacic 
annoyance, and that is your furnishing the South- Richmond papers fully bears out our former esii- In other places the raising of colored troops goes 
mate of his character. We should be fortunate to. on briskly. Col. Thorpe, just arrived from New 
find in our high places of command aman so sin- Orleans says, that Uilman’s brigade is already full, 
| Rees ‘ : gle-hearted and devout. Iliad he been bornin New and that the whole corps ordered by Gen. Banks 
the highgseas. Should the government continue England, he would have been a Puritan of the Pu- will soon be in arms. The Washington Mepubli- 


(Applause. ) The State colors are presented to the them as a support to the black troops at Fernandi- | 
Fifty-Fourth by the relief society composed of col- | i é 
: > Bos | na, he would have obtained for the country advan- | 
ored laaies of Boston. | - ; ys 
; ; object of destroying United States commerce on 
And now let me commit to you this splendid em- Fish ; 
blematic banner. It is prepared for your accep- Had General Mitchell, whowas aman of genius, 
tance by a large and patriotic committee represent-  jiyed to manage matters in that department, there , wink at this species of wickedness, there is a yitans, a follower of John Brown, Of all our gen- can says: 
ing many others besides themselves, ladies andgen- 0. jittte question that he would have pursued fearful time awaiting us in the seaboard colonies, erals who have fought him, only Fremont was — ‘ The first colored regiment of this District pa- 
tlemen of Buston to whose hearty sympathy and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Isl- Worthy to meet him, and he was hampered by the Taded the streets this forenoon. rh oe a 
o P . 4 x t Nee : zm! “ > 0 " * > >» 
powerful cudperation and aid much of the success fine appearance, and elicited the attention o quite 
: : Nae" : acrowd of citizens, who applauded them while 
which has hitherto attended the organization of this : i pag ai nassing the streets. This regimen: is composed of 
regiment is due. The Goddess of Liberty, erect in| mission to offer the country their admirable sol- The defeat in Virginia has concentrated attention | hale, hearty, and athletic men.” 
: : : 2 ; i . Parli 
beautiful guise and form, Liberty, Loyalty, and gierly qualities; it is well that General Thomas ® member of Parliament. 


on the faults of Seward and Halleck, and avigor- The Republican, by the way, questions the ac- 
spmoogey os ut glragtes > Shageoonesst should visit the Southwest, and make speeches to Let me now say that I am confirmed in the opin- ous effort is making to unseat them both. The curacy of our statement about Gen. Viele, at Nor- 
Liberty shall be the lady luve whose fair presence : 4 


erners with so many steamers, Duilt for the avowed 


tages of morc real value than two Charlestons. 


the course here indicated. 


It is well that the Africans should receive per- and, and Newfoundland.’ 
The letter was from an important source, and to 


jealousies at Washington. 


, » -eterhof affair is made the new ground of com- f i > Gen- 
ion which I have for sometime entertained that ‘ _ ue a « re folk. We shall be glad to think better of the Ge 

: plaint against Mr. S, but ali his old sins cry out also. eral, but our information was very direct, and we 
the watchwords in the fight. enough. Lord Bacon showed his masterly saga- Mr. Adams is by no means the man who can be yr Sumner is named as his successor, and could faye yet scen no reason to doubt it. 

And now, Mr. Commander, the sacred, holy city in the remark, “‘Itis a segret of state that itis safely trusted to engineer our affairs in Englan: . he become so we — see our foreign entangle- ae ae 
Cross representing passion, the highest heroism, I garer to change many things than to change one.”’ the present time. In acountry where ancestry is ™ents at once assume a more hopeful attitude. There is a ill authenticated repor ha en. 
scarcely dare to trust myself to present to you f zs “35 zs F iis ss Mr. Seward has been our evil genius abroad; he Grant has taken Vicksburg, the rebels having evac- 

: : : P ate We have at last arrived at a new scheme of gov- 80 much regarded, he might be the very one were Bee waa. pe + deck which 

is the emblem of Christianitv. I have parted with r ! aes , ' saiiie: has inspired Mr. Adams with his own vicious sys- uated it soon after the capture of Jackson, wh 
ernmental policy; but we are still pursuing the old his clearness and ability equal in other rezards; tem and brought him into the the humiliating poe put their lines of communication in great danger. 
One hole suffices but it is not to be denied that he has made blun- sition in which he now stands. Gossip says that We have Admiral Porter’s report of the taking of 
dear, to all our hearts; but now, “Jn hoe signo to sink a ship; and despite all amendment of cabi- ders in several ways. The first was in the tone he | Mrs. Lincoln is hostile to Seward and favorable to Alexandria on the Red River. > ‘ol. — . oe 

i i i ior ae : ; iti S re have li in- | Fi <ansas Cavalry has made a successful rai¢ 
vinces,” the Cross which represents the passion Of jer policy, the Halleck leak will still be ample to assamed with reference to the sale of munitions of umner, but we have little faith that even her in Fifth Kane Javalry ha: . 2 P 
our Lord, I now dere to into your soldier xt: . . flucuce can shake the slow purposes of the Piesi- into Central Arkansas, destroying two hundred 

. r . ers: ~ wed, Put aman of war to the Confederates, athing by which we have : ; . P ¢ taint Cat Sets Senieadee 
hands, for we are fighting now abattle, not merely dent. Halleck’s chance of retirement is better. He thousand bushets of corn. ol. Pa 
for country, not merely for humanity, not only for genius in his place; plan a campaign with strict similar raid into Alabama, bringing off many pris- 
civilization but for the religion of our Lord itself. reference to this one aim of taking from the enemy and which is clearly defined as legal in ancutral heart of the country. Should it be found neces- ners. Mr. Richardson, the well known corres- 
When this cause shall ultimately fail, if ever fail- his h i é 6 them: nod by the laws of nations. By this. blunder he has sary to offer some sacrifice to rhe injured feelings pondent of the Tribune, reached Vieksburg on 

x : J S 5 x £ ; 4 . . . 7 > . ~ . ° 
ure at the last shall be possible, it will only fall ete. See eeptan meee é rendered his opinions upon the illegality of allow- of the Democrats who are so stirred at Vallan; May 6th, in advance of Ger. Grant. He has been 
when the last patriot, the last philanthropist and YU ¥!!! fairly get the serpent’s head under your ing privateers to be fitted out,mach less forcible to digham’s unlucky arrest, perhaps Halleck will be sent to Richmond. 

D.A W. the English people. We should not haveaman theman. Batleris spoken of as his successor, and 
no descendants behind them upon the soil of Massa- ¢ here who could have made a blunder in’so simple he is also named for the War Department, in case ; fe 
chusetts. (Applause.) | The 5-20 bonds are taken at about $2,000,000 per! matter. Blunder No. 2 is this of giving a permit Mr. Stanton retires. We hope he will succeed both Warren, by order of Gen. Burnside. The esi 

a ad : =os . * x . rs . ‘ 5 m 3 

This flag, Mr. Commander, has connected with | day. Mr. Chase has received applications f-om to certain British ships to sail without molestation Stanton and Halleck, and unite the two offices in has appointed the sentence of the — oe 
its history the most touching and sacred memories. neat aleets banttine b in New York, Boston i" neutrai waters. This Mr. Adams feels to be a his own person. There is no occasion for the ing at Indianapolis in his favor ee ei a a: = 
It comes to your regiment from the mother, sister . A gee epee Pi serious mistake; in such sensitive times such a office of General-in-Chief which only complicates arrests, and 500 revolvers were ta 3 pilex 

‘ 7 i i i i + H ; : > < q > ou r - 
friends, family telatives of on2 of the dearest and and Phitadelphia, for authority to organize under biunder is worse than a crime. And then again, is our already clumsy system of war management. —_ returning Democrats The “as Le . 8 
noblest bors of Massachusetts. I need not utter the new law. Our Merchants’ Bank will soon jt not rather humiliating to have a man here who pathizers in New York, on Monday might, 
the name of Lieut. Pctnam in order to excite in| commence business in this way. when approached by the suffering laborers of a 
every heart the tenderest emotions of fond regard monarchy, who say to him that they are willing to 


waste @he strength of the country. 
profited many times more than the Confederates,  j, yunoxions to both sides, and has no hold on the 


Vallandigham has left Cincinnati,but not for Fort 





The Vallandigham affair stil! remains undecided, small and rowdy, but tried to be forcible. Treason 
and the Cabinet are said to be divided on it. It ‘was on the lips of all the speakers. 


seems incredible that Gen. Burnside should have , ee . 
The National Academy of Sciences after com- 


yet, had pleting an organization on the 22d of April, ad- 


—~+- >. es——_— ——— 


sir, and these, follow not only on the field of battle, ; ; i boldly before them, and though the Ambassador of a 
bat in all the Walle and ways of life, in camp oad _ Spiclerees: Snaptctie - osptndipnics a Republic, makes speeches without allusion to © special instructions from Washington; | nied of Sanuary 1008. Prof. Backs 
hereafter when on returning peace you shall re | ¥°rk has been nearly haifa million. Theamount sisvery and Universal Freedom? Why can we | these been given, one would think the Government journed to oma a eed a 
s ; i Ad Bos- 4 2 wer of | itn him. To | is President, , : 
more and peacefal duties of citi- | Bow in the banks there, is $38,556,542. The i not hare here a man of the learning and power of | should have decided what to do with nageeictl Secretary, and 
sseanggooe = | release him, or send him South, or imprison him Agassiz Foreign Secretary. 


zens—may you but follow the splendid example, ton banks, hold $7,794,046. Lothrop Motley ? 








The diplomatic notes about Poland look more ’ 
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The Prince of Wales is, it is said, about to ced 


at evening parties. Very sensible in the Prince. 





Mr. Crittenden, on the contrary, who used to 
vote with Vallandizham, has just made a speech in 
Kentucky, in which he takes ground in support of 


the Government, while denouncing the Emancipa- | 

















Ghe Commonwealth. 


iartome. What was it that these curious plates ble friend that slayery isa great crime; but he | 
the new Parisian fashion of wearing the frock coat | upon plates of armor, these hard vizors and lances | does require to be told by me that there is yet a) 


' continually reminded me of? Ah, now I see! 
They are articulata, crustacea, lobsters, prawns! 


Belligerent man draws near those iron-clads that | 


swim in the sea, and brandish their swords and | 
lances at poor turbots and salmon! Here are 
mailed warriors of ancient England and of France, 


| greater crime than slavery. For a crime it is, of a 


| deeper and more unpardonable dye, for a white | 


man and a Christian to invite a negro to achieve 
| his freedom by a carnival of crime, forgetting that | 
| emancipation, to be safe, must be gradual,—that | 


' it shonlé be peaceful, not violent,—that it should | 


tion measures. He has made the discovery that India, China, Affghan and every other land: they | be preceded by measures of preparation to make 


until the country is safe we must not talk about 
the Constitution. Being a man of great foresight 


are all the same in their representation of the low- 
cst strata of social existence. This old fortress, 


freedom a blessing, not a curse, to its recipient.” | 


And who are the deadly opponents of gradual 


and wisdom, according to Mr. Everett, he has been jrself, in which they are now imbedded is only a ' emancipation except Mr. Horsman’s clients? To 
two years in reaching this conclusion, which that jarger massof the same kind,with the little lamps of | whom is it due that there is no hope left for that 


fanatic, Gerrit Smith stated with much wit and 
point in May, 1861. 





The Advertiser takes ground with us on the pro- 
tection of colored troops. -It also quotes, with ap- 
probation, the opinion of a field officer in one of 
Gen. Banks’ Regiments a’ Afrique, (we don’t dare 
to say ‘‘negro regiments,” lest we should be ac- 
cused of believing in some “dogma of equality.’’) | 
This officer Ceclares, and ali sensible men will pres- | 
ently agree with him, that the “negro troops,” as 
he audaciously styles them, will be the best in the | 
field, and when the rebellion iz put down, will com- | 
pose our standing army. 





Our Anniversary Mectings have begui = One of | 
the first was that of the Oricntal Society, which | 
met at the Academy of Arts and Sciences on Wed- | 
nesday morning, adjourned to Cambridge in the af- 
ternoon, and met again in Boston on Thursday. 
The death of Prof. Robinson and Dr. Francis was 
announced and noticed. Prof. Salisbury was 
chosen President in place of Prof. Robinson. 

On assembling at Dr. Peabody’s, in the after- | 
noon session, Rev. C. H. Brigham, of Taunton, | 
Professor Hadley, of Yale, and Prof. Salisbury read | 
valuable papers. In the evening there was asocial | 
gathering at Dr. Beck’s graced by ¢he presence of | 
ladies. 


conglomerate snail and oyster shells of which it is 
built. Even that old church in the enclosure, 
built by Edward the Confessor,presents nothing but 
oyster shells on onc entire side. What is the wliole 


establishment, but a huge, developed oyster shell? | 


statesmanlike solution of the greatest problem with 
which politicians ever had to deal? Was not the 
deadly fear and hatred of this humanizing' neces- 
sity the prime cause of the revolution ? 

Mr. Horsman well knows that the alternative to | 


These antiquities are interesting, but the elements | sudden emancipation is, not gradual emancipation, 
of rudeness and barbarism chill the imagination. but a rapid ahd powerful growth of the slave sys- 


| By the way, there was an exception in a very finely- | 


| those now used, and which was of date 1520! | 
| What will Colt say to that? 

On the door of the reom in which Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and many nobler men, had been impris- 
oned, we read the following sentences which had 
| been marked into the stone there by the hands of 
prisoners: “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
| will give thee acrown of life. T. Fane, 1554.” 


| “He that endureth unto the end shall be saved. 


Rudstone. Dar, Kent. 1553.” These old towers 
and buttresses, these armors of kings shall crum- 
ble and be forgotten, but that Spirit which sus- 
tained the brave hearts that served and suffered | 
here centuries ago, and which since then has trans- 
| figared the martyrs of freedom from Sydney to 


| John Brown shall remain the safe stronghold of 

| heroes, imperishable. 
: voiceless chant of those whose bodies lie moulder- 
| ing in the grave, but whose souls are marching on! 


Here, also, one hears a 


M. D.C. 


On Thursdey morning papers were read on the | 
Sufis, by Prof. Salisbury, (for J. P. Brown, Esq,) | 


on the Kurds by Rev. Dr. Clark; on the Osmaniee ' ENGLISH TEMPER TOWARDS AMERICA: 











language by Dr. Van Lennep; on Petronius by bites aay Yemen ‘Seuctaiie May 2 


| 


' mind which absolute uniformity of individual cul- 


tem. It was that for which his statesmanlike 
wrought specimen of a revolving rifle, just like | friends contended when they made the admission of, 
slavery into the Territories, the sine gua non con- | 
| dition of peace; it is that for which they are fighting | 
now. [t is he who,in defending them, is the | 


j 


“ apologist of despotism ;’’ it is his friends, with | 


| 


a little beneath the dignified exterior of the South- | 
ern, alittle also beneath the undignified exterior 
of the Northern statesmanship, and tell us what he 
sees. He will find in the one, singleness of pur- , 
pose of that kind which gives strength to the Gov- ' 
ernmeng at the expense of the people, a capable | 
class built up on an incapable populace, uniform- | 
ity avoided by tyranny, variety ensured by conse- | 
crating the imperious passions of an oligarchy and , 
the systematic pillage of the laboring class. He 
will find in the other the collective incoherence of 





ture appears to give, ideas sometimes flatulent and | 


their novel and blasphemous corner-stone, who are | 


“destroying a nation and disgracing an age.” e is j i 
| If Mr. Horsman really abhors cant, let him look | » 


, cause the whole nation, as one man, has for more 


| render. The chief defect in organizations of this moment the Government pronounced the word, it 
character has arisen from incorrect ideas of the fioated into a dead issue, and nobody now doubts 
‘officers in command. Their discipline has been or debates about the emancipation of slaves. (Ap- 
lax, and in some cases the conduct of their regi- plause.) 
ments unsatisfactory and discredi-able. Contro- HOOKER, NALLECK, AND i -e 
versies unnecessary and injurious to the service phe Government, when it sent Hooker to the 
have arisen between them and other troops. The front, sent.a man who means to fight, who knows 
organization proposed will reconcile and avoid pow to fight; and when this week it summons 
many of these troubles. i Sigel to his side (loud applanse,) it puts carnest- 
oa rok sage ened pede MO 4 ness to the front also. (Renewed applause.) I look 
| of the service in this department, ut 
preiadedte a nee ronan + sochendr saan upon it as the first drop of the coming shower. 
$n thik oupeert of the Gideimnene. The prejudices We have had men who neither knew how to fight 
ia ap lalaie cd saveniia Se wine Snieived.. The nor meant to fight—of no ability. Now we have got 
chipeeation end whtind winport of di odicers end | ability 10 match the other side. W e want carnest- 
eat i ness, ideas, a willingness to sacrifice everything, a 
i men, and the maeerpation of fit cies from the | readiness to accept the issue, courage, and indns- 
ranks, and from the list of non-commissioned and try in thinking. We have got now two Generals- 
j commissioned officers, are respectfully solicited in-Chief and two Commanders-in-Chief. They 
from the generals commanding the respective di- both live in Washington. The sad news reaches us 
eseteaas ‘i act : today that one means to take the field. (Laughter.) 
By We an Wate a ce Lincoln and Halleck—they sit in Washington, 
a - * | Commanders-in-Chief, exercising a somewhat dis- 
GSS E Tara _ astrous influence, that even a Bonaparte would ex- 
' ercise on a battle if he tried to tight it by telegraph 
ahundred miles distant off. But now it is said 
one of them means to take the field Heaven for- 
| bid. (Applause.) Now the difference between 
One has not 





EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 


At the Cooper Institute, 


——_-——_-— 


Ladies and Gentlemen: —I understand this | 
‘is a Ward meeting—the Sixteenth Ward of | | learned anything since he graduated at West Point, 


New York, the banner Ward for Radical Re- | and does not want to. He does not mean to under- 
pubilicanism. | take the labor of thinking. He is too indolent to 


A very respectable sized meet- | . ; 
ing for a Ward meeting. (Laughter.) I am 2° about to examine a new idea. It is enough for 


glad, for the first time in my life, to be adopted him that it was not in the text books when he 
into the politics of New York City, and to address graduated. (Laughter.) Battles were not fought 
a Ward meeting in behalf of justice and liberty, | 5° when he was taught, and if he is beaten accord- 


and the text of my address, the lesson of the hour,- ing to the book he is willing to be beaten. (Laugh- 
it seems to me is: Patience and Faith. Possess | t¢T:) The German commanders comp!ained of 


your souls in patience, not as having already at. Napoleon, when he first launched into the battle- 


tained, not as if we were already perfect, but be- field, that he violated all the rules. Now his Mis- 
souri rival occupied the nineteenth century, and 


thought out the issues for himself—had the labor 
of meeting anew contingency. He went to the 





than a year set its face Zionward. Ever since Sep- 


with its sons to defend its soil, is not worthy to 
| associ:.te with them. (Cheers.) 
SUMNER AND STEVENSON—CONCLUBION. 


Peel off Seward, pee! off Halleck, peel off Blair, | 


pecl off Sumner—yes, Massachusetts Senators as 
well as others. I will tell you why. When the 
Government called on New England for a negro 
regiment, and we went from county to county urg- 


ing the blacks to enlist, one Massachusetts colonel | 


dared to say, in the face of the enemy, that he 


had rather be whipped without negroes than con- | 
_quer at their side, a Massachusetts colonel in that | 


»hour of emergency and critical issue. His case 
within twenty days went before the Senate of the 
United States, and the very week that his apology 
was filed in the War Pfice at Washington, Massa- 
chusetts Senators begged their reluctant brothers 
to make him a Brigadier General. (Shame, 
shame.) A private, ignorant, uneducated, just 
mustered in the service, mutinied in the streets of 
Boston, and Col. Lowell shot him rightfully. 
(Cheers.) A Massachusetts Colonel mutinied in 
the face of the enemy, and a Massachusetts Sena- 
tor made him a Brigadier General. 
canism will never put down the rebellion. (Cheers.) 
Never until we welcome the ‘negro, the foreigner, 
all races as a man, and, melted together in a com- 
mon nationality, hurl them all at despotism, will 
the North deserve triumph or earn it at the hands 
of ajust God. (Appiause.) But the North will 
triumph. Ihearit. Do you remember in that 
disastrous siege in India, when the Scotch girl 
raised her head from the pallet of the hospital and 
said to the sickening hearts of the English: “TI 
hear the bagpipe, 
they said: “Jessie, it is delirium.” ‘No, I 
know it, I heard it far off.’ And in an hour the | 
bagpipe burst upon their triumphant ears, and the | 
banner of England floated in safety over their 
heads. So I hear in the dim distance the first notes 
of the jubilee rising from the aching hearts of the 
millions. 


Such Republi- | 


the Campbells are coming,” and | 


Soon, very soon, you shall hear it at_ 





i'FERVE 


TWENTIES. 


0720'S Pics on these bonds can be 
pril 30, 1882, but is payable at 
the option of the Government any time after April 30, 1967. 
; They draw interest in gold, semi-annually, at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, payable May 1 and October 1 of each 
| year, at the Mint in Philadelphia. The principal is also 
| payable in gold. They can now, and until July 1, be had 
for legal tender notes, or other par funds, at par, thus mak- 
ing Green-backs draw interest in gold and securing the 
principal in gold also Interest begins the day the money 
is paid. The Bonds can be had ‘‘registered” or with “‘cou- 
pons.’ The first are drawn to the order of the buyer. The 
interest can only be collected by the person whose name is 
in the bond, or by attorney. For safety the name and resi- 
dence is registered in Washington and at the Mint. There 
is a power of ‘“‘transfer,”* on the back of each bond, to ena- 
ble the original buyer to convey it. The ‘“‘registered,”’ for 
permanent investments, are preferred. The ‘‘Coupon’’ 
Bonds are drawn to bearer, and have attached to each of 
them asmall ‘‘coupon” or check upon the Treasury of the 
United States payable to bearer for each amount of interest 
due from the day of issue up to November 1,1881. The 
last payment of interest, May 1, 1882, is paid with the prin- 
cipal when the bond is surrendered. By an act of Congress 
they are not taxable, and no tax can be collected from the 
‘holder of them except under the law creating an income 
tax. Any one person owning $10,000 or under will not 
have any tax to pay on the principal or interest, provided 
they have no other income. 

1 am authorized, and shall be glad to supply these Bonds 
at par, without charge to the purchaser, until July 1, 1863, 
my commission coming from another source. 

Look carefully over your ‘“Green-bucks."’ Parties some- 
times pass at par, those that are equal to gold; they can 
easily be distinguished from the others, as they have print- 
ed on the face ‘‘Payable on Demand.”’ They were issued 
before the general suspension of specie payments, and as 
Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, they 
will bring as much as gold in the market. There are seve- 
| Tal millions still unredeemed. They cannot be reissued. 

My business is exclusively on commission. All orders en- 

| trusted to me will be attended to ptly and faithfully . 

Any inquiries answered. 
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/ sometimes noble, bubbling up frecly here and ‘ tember 22d of last year, the nation has turned its | 


| there, but nowhere, as yet, attaining a legitimate face Zionward, and ever since Barnside took the | 


consistency and control—vindictive language and helm of the vessel it has moved toward that point. 


| placability in action,—the changeful mood of an (Cheers.) Now, a nation moving, and moving in 


the right path—there is no reason for doubt, there | 


{ 
} 
| 
| 


army a living man—not a dead printed book. In 
| my opinion, I am beyond likes and dislikes. The 
| day is too serious for antipathies or likings. All 
‘these men are nothing but dead lumber, to be 


Dr. Beck; on various points in Sanscrit lit- 
erature by Prof. Whitney of Yale; and by others 
several other gentlemen. The meetings were more 
than ordinarily full and interesting. Besides the 
papers mentioned, Prof. Salisbury’s, on the Arabic 
doctrines of Fate and Free Will, and Prof. Hadley’s 
on the Digammain Homer were specially note- 
worthy. 


: The state of feeling between England and Amer- | intelligent, but not intellectual, community; in 
oa Oe AEN ee and we fear it may be | short, very much the mind and temper of our own 
lasting, anxiety :n the minds of all attentive poli- | middle class shorn of the better educated thought 
ticians. Our rel ae are strained and critical, | which steers, and the better educated purpose 
and are scarcely likely to become much less 80. | which uses it. As an aristocrat he will, perhaps, 
There is serious fault on both sides, and true can- prefer the former;—if he has in him also some- 
dor on neither. Lord Russell is the only — ; thing deeper than aristocracy, he will see that it is 
nent statesman on either shore of the Atlantic who | 


| thrown into the gulf, that the nation may march 
| with flowing ensigns to liberty and peace. (Ap- 
plause.) But never will this rebellion be put down 
‘while West Point rules at Washington, (Ap- 
plause.) It does rule, That second Commander- 
in-Chief cuts off everything that outgoes his cwn 
| routine. There are two great distinctions to be 


is no occasion for despair; we have found out at 
last the method, and we are in earnest. Patience, 
the patience of great souls, makes conquest cer- 
tain; when the human heart is once capable of this 
greatest courage, no matter what may be the scenes 
on the horizon, no matter how slow the motion, 
either official or national, may be, now and then 


M. DAVIS 
EXCHANGE BROKER, 


the gates of the citadel, and the Stars and Stripes | 
shall guarantee Liberty from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
(Continued appiause. )” 
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SUNDAY SE RV ICkK. PHILADELPHIA. 
Rev. Rosert (outer of Chicago, will preach for the | 6t—88 
Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society, at the Melodeon on | ~~ Sige Se cancaie 
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In five minutes, without pain, by 


$EcoRN 
DR. N. KENISON’S 


_ parent shore, are the symbols which suggest them- 





on mee ; is guiltless, or nearly guiltless, of blame for this 
WALKS ABOUT LONDON. stahs det ceo 

meee oe taunts. America asks nominally for neutrality, 

Lonpon, April 29. 

London seems to be an expansion into Hu- 

man Life of the Ocean which one crosses to get to 

it. Waves, waifs, drifts, endlessly heaving, with 

ceaseless roar, around, and to which there is no ap- 


thing very like hostility. 


is this,—that the North feels the attention of Eng- 
land fastened on her inferiority to the South in 
selves to ime asl walk these streets. And as ip 
the fable Venus arose from the sea, | find @ certain 
new sense of the beautiful born from this immen- 


which is as conspicuous as it is irritating—while 


A leisure day in London! It is nota thing to be feel the revolution so bitter aud intclerable an in- 
Rightly improved it is equal to a jury. And this is a consequence in great degree 
of our aristocratic standards for estimating politi- 
cal government. English statesmen think of com- 


squandered. 
week in any other city which [ have ever visited. 
But I tind many here who undertake to “do” Lon- 
don by rules which have from time immemorial posure, high bearing, a firm will, and a strong 
heen established for strangers by residents here arm, as the external signs of good government, 
who have really but little consiousness of what is just as they would take the same characteristics 
best worth seeing in their own metropolis. Were jin an individual as the external signs ot good 
I now to give my readers an accountof such acon- blood and high breeding. They go no further in 
ventional stroll, he would say, ‘Ah, yes! Guild- their estimate than the mere demeanor of a gov- 
hall, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s—very fine ernment. They sce the Northern statesmen boast- | 
buildings, to be read about in Murray,—would ful, fidgety, and wavering —intoxicared with a 
like to see them.’’ Consequently I shall not follow the | jittle suecess, trying to ignore great failures—and 
established routine, but record my walks as they they stamp the Government at once as mean, while 
occurred—and if any public building or antiquity jt is only plebeian. hey see the Southern Gov- 
gets mixed up with the Same, it will be there as an ernment comparatively reticent, promising little, 
incident. To me the least part of a great city is its performing much, tranquil in adversity, unelated 
public buildings. Today I was so interested in 
seeing some lawyers at Guildhall all begowned, be 
peruked and bepowdered, as if all the old portraits 
I had ever seen had come to life and were holding 
a ghostly conference, that I failed to observe that 
celebrated building altogether. And the wardens 
at the Tower of London were so picturesque that 
many old royal and knightly armors nearly es- 
cape¢d my eye. In short, it seems to me that to 
truly see and enjoy this magnificent city one must 
start out fuliy impressed with the importance of his 
day, and then be, in Wordsworthian phrase, “a 
river winding at his own sweet will.”” I shall hope 
that each sketch which is a photograph of such a 
day and its experiences will prove interesting to 
the readers of the Commonteealth. 


once as good, when it is only able, and united by 
the vigor of an evil ambition. The causes which 
cement its public opinion may be—we know are— 
very discreditable causes—causes which: imply the | 
vital strength of a degraded prejudice in the 

masses, and the intelligent wse Of those prejudices | 
by the few. But not the less does the superficial 
opinion of English culture judge by the result and | 
ignore the cause. It is always easier in England 
to fight for a bad cause well managed, than fora 
good cause ill managed, or rather not managed at 
all, which is nearly the case of the Federal cause. 
We have no patience in England with mere politi- | 
cal yeast. 


when she means something very like an alliance; | 
and England offers as neutrality, what is some- | 
But the true cause, after | 
all, of the electric state of the political atmosphere | 


she gets no sympathy at all for that superiority to | 
sity. the South in purpose and motive which made her 


And the North, for the last two years, | rejected, trust solely to their endurance. 
since it was delivered from the defined purposes | showing some of the qualities most essential to al | rather think as his father thinks than take in the _ bet. 


both wiser and better to make friends of ghe latter. 


: : ; For England, at least, itis a question of no small 
America boasts and England | 
! 


moment whether she chcoses the friendship of a 
great, active, ill-organized people, or of a well- 
organized oligarchy rotten at its roots, and recom- 
mending itself to the nineteenth century only by 
| boldly proposing to renew the greatest curse of the 
heathern world, under the auspices of an oppres- | 


| sive conacitution and a hypocritical Christianity. 


———-—-  ¢ om > ———-—__- 


——_-e 


From the Spectator, May 2. 





Already General Hooker is in motion, with a 
hope of speedily reaching Richmond. He must be 


| met at latest at the great railway junction south of 


Fredericksburg, and it needs no prophet to foretell . 
that the meeting will end in one more Northern 
catastrophe. A little army of thirty thousand 
European veterans, perfectly appointed, with five 


| thousand effective cavalry, mountaih guns, and a 
| general of the first genius, might possibly invade 
_ Virginia with some faint prospect of success. | 


Sach an army could at all events move. But no 
genius and no enthusiasm can make a lumbering 
host of one hundred and fifty thousand men, with 


a baggage train of which the food carts alone will 


extend for twenty miles, which must move at the 
pace of its weakest draught cattle, and to which 


| even the supply of water is no mean difficulty, an 


efficient projectile. It cannot move fast enough, 


in prosperity, and they stamp the Government at | or be camped on a sufficiently narrow space. It 
- would be a cnmbrous load to drag through an un- 


inhabited country, but to hurl it, as General 
Hooker must, against defences constructed at 
leisure, on ground selected by the enemy, and 
manned by men who display all the singular apti- 
tude for managing artillery often acquired by 


| troops otherwise half trained, is little short of in- | 


sanity. The game cannot be won in that style, 


' and if the North cannot resolve to form a limited 


regular army, shoot for desertion and disobedience, 


made in the army and in the State: one is, sucha 
| man as Halleck hates negroes, spurns novelties, 
distrusts ideas, rejects everything but red tape. 
| The others are Hamilton, Butler, Phelps and Fre- 
mont. (Loud applause.) Sigel is in the field, and 
I hope he will drag in the rest. (Applause.) 

SEWARD AND BUTLER. 

Seward does not believe in war, but in diplo- 

macy or compromise in polity. He has prophe- 


God lifts the cloud, so as to show us the blue sky 
behind; no matter how dark the political mistake 
or treachery may lower, the moment comes when 
the North says that it is all a phantasmagoria, and 
‘that behind, the great heart of the nation beats 
true toits destiny. (Cheers.) When TI stood on 
| this platform four months ago, men said: ‘You | 
must not be surprised if blood flows in the streets. | 
Traitors are trying to take the great capital of the | 


equanimity of bearing and administrative skill— GEN. HOOKER SURE TO BE DEFEATED. North out of our arms, and the Democratic party | | sied again and again that this war, like the divis- 


of the State is behind them.” But one fine morn- | ions of former times, could be quicted in sixty or 
ing there was treachery in the leading Democrat of | ninety days. Hethonght so; if he had not he 
Albany, and the Mayor of New York defeated him | never would have risked his fame as a statesman 
on his first move. (Cheers.) When the counties | upon the prophecy. He said it by the voice of a 
came to be represented, the leaders found an army | regular army officer in the cabin of that ship that 
with officers and no rank and file. And the Go-| went down to dismantle Norfolk, when foreign- 
liath of Connecticut Copperheads has been killed | bred soldiers begged the American officers to stop 
not by a stripling, buta girl. (Applause.) Orif | and give them three hundred men to save two 
we must add to her merits that of Gen. Hamilton | thousand cannon from the armies of the Confeder- 
of Texas, the eloquent champion of the Union, | ates, and guaranteed to take that place and hold it 
why then we can almost say that out of the mouths | | three or six months, with 200 men—one of, his 
of girls and slaveholders God is perfecting liberty. | class took a colonel into the cabin and said, * You 
(Applause.) No, I have no doubt, no despair. don’t understand this thing; this is not a war, it is 
Gradually, one after another, the shams of the | a quarrel; we have had adozen of them; we shall 
North fall away. It is to be along fight, no local | get over it in sixty days.”” Seward believes it yet; 
struggle—only one share of the great battle going he receives commissioners; he sends I'renchmen 
on the world over, and which began ages ago— to Richmond to note terms; he sends letters 
only one grand division, one army corps doing its abroad dealing with rebels as equals in fact. But- 
duty in the great struggle between free institutions , ler is the first man that ever hung a rebel (loud ap- 
and caste institutions the world over. | plaase) and it ought to be recorded on his grave- 

WHY THE WAB HAS LINGERED. _stone. If I were a politician and a genera! I 
’ There never was a time since the commencement would not live an hour until I was his twin. 
of the struggle when, if the North had been a unit, | (Laughter.) Let it go down to history that one- 
the war might not have been ended in three | third of the nation burst into insurrection, and 
months; and so ended it would have left slavery | there was but one man, and hea Democrat, that 
where it found it. But the North has never been | dared to hang a felon. (Loud applause.) He said 
aunit. With the North as a unit, democratic, in- | to Louisiana, ‘England calls you belligerent. Fine 
telligent, resolved, in earnest, the South never word. You marshal armies and give commissions. 
But she knew | All [ know is, youare felons. If we take a French- 
man, we shoot him; if we take an Englishman, we 
shoot him; if we takea Louisianian we hang him.” 


' would have risked the struggle. 
that the North was divided into three great parties. 
One was routine, West Point, too lazy to think. 


and flog for plunder or skulking, they had better (Great applause ) Lresolve Hunkerism into in- (Applause.) The whole significance of the De- 
offer some endurable peace, based on indepen-_ ' dolence and cowardice, too lazy too think, and not partment of the Southwest was in that gallows. 


_ dence east of the Mississippi, and then, if that is 
They are | 


London is brimfull of locks: the keys to them are and statesmanlike yoke of the Slavery party, has | race which claims empire, courage, tenacity and 


been a mere mass of fermentation, traversed in 
every direction by a thousand streams of inco- 
herent tendency, “knowing nothing”’ save its wish 
to keep the Union unbroken, and not knowing at 
all the best way to do that. 
The English system of misrepresentation, which 
sows the seeds of so much bitterness in the North. | 
has never been more ably or more flagrantly ex- 


There are few things to be seen unless one 
carries the key in his purse. Churches, tombs and 
palaces, all open to the shilling-sesame. This is 
so even to a Directory. In any American city one 
would not hesitate to enter a large store and ask to 
examine a Directory; in London it costs a penny, 
or two cents. And there is no case in which money 
offered will ever be considered insulting; at any 
rate the insult will be pocketed. But it may be re- 
marked, to the credit of London, that all rates 
even to the smallest are arranged by law, so that 
one is never defrauded by a cab or a monument. 
For about seventy-five cents one goes to every 
part of St. Paul's, even tothe ball on the steeple; | 
and an American is very apt in these times to re- of cant. 
member that the sum,payable in silver is about $1 25. conducted with so little vindictiveness, certainly | 
In wandering through this building and the Tower of | never one in which the aggrieved Government,— 
London one is apt to be struck by the evidences of for, of course, the actual power rebelled against 
how fictitious crimes and virtues may be. Here always stands in the position of the aggrieved 
are monuments reared to men whose names are 
synonymns of oppression with us in America, and 
it is with a very droll feelling that one reads lauda- 


silvern. 


in the House of Commons. 

His first indictment against the North, that it 
has fostered “passions and hatreds which wader 
this war a disgrace to the civilization of the age,” 


Except in the case of General Neil’s passionate act 
of revenge (a proceeding disowned by Mr. Lincoln,) 


| lightness of heart, amid disasters under which a 


| really mercurial race like the French would long | 


azo have submitted to fate. But neither courage | 
nor doggedness, nor even cheerful trust, will make ; 


, one-inch iron-plates clamped together impervious | 


tou Whitworth guns, or turn an unwieldy horde of 
armed men into a working army, like that with | 
which Wellington invaded France. Théy are 


pressed than in Mr. Horsman’s oration last week gehting a race as able as themselves, full of in- | Was Willing he should have his rights. Against tween Seward the politician, and Butler the Gov- 
' ventiveness and capacity, armed with al! the | 


strength of enthusiasm and all the terrible pride | 


| of race, and they must obey the laws of scicnce, 
' or sacrifice themselves to the vain theory, that | 
is, in the mouth of an Englishman, the worst kind | pecause a man’s object is good, fire will cease to 
There probably never was yet a civil War | burn him. 





| GEFERAL BAN KS ON THE N EW POLICY. 


——_—_.--— 


The following order explains itself, and is in ac- 


party,—was so guiltless of any spirit of revenge. | cordance with the known policy of the Govern: | 


ment. However, it looks like unwilling acquics- | 
cence in this policy, and is understood as an offic ial | 
formula sanctioning the powers of Brig. Gen. 


tions to Admiral Howe and others who were promi- 
nent in resisting the independence of America. 
Whereas one is coolly taken to see dungeons where 
were confined, or blocks whereon were executed 
men whose names mean noble martyrdom with 
us, Whilst here they mean treason. The lines of 
Vice and virtue thus waver and change with time 
and place 

St. Paul's seems to mea vast sepulchral vault. 
1 felt as if LT were walking through some city of 
buried temples. Protestantisfi: will never build 
more such cathedrals. In fact it is plain that those 
who built and those who paid for these grand old 
ehurches believed their creed, and wished to be 
saved from Hell. The only neve buildings which 
are so fine and costly are club houses, galleries, 
theatres, and palaces; these show what creeds are 
alive; the churches are old straws and shells which 
have been long cast by the living things which 
dwelt in them. O'Connell said he did not despair 
of hearing High Mass in Wesuminster Abbey; the 
chance was much nearer that he would witness an 
pera there. The Church and Creed of England 
have become so unreal, that it is considered by the | 
ablest men here that nothing shert of a miracle 
will ever bring into its pulpita man of great power. 
In the dissenting chapels there is tendency to death, 
also. Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity, I find, is consid- 
ered simply a,» suceessitul piece of galvanism 
wrought on tissues dead but not yet decayed; and | 
he has now to fight off the untimely, inevitable re- 
lapse into torpor by all kinds ot tricks. The other | 
day he had in his charch a representation of East- 
ers dervishes, and dancing women, attended and 
fanned by cunuchs: all these were got up in dra- 
matic costumes. |The audience presently became 
aware that the dancing women were disguised 
men, and made a terrible fuss over being sold. 
Staid church-folk are loud in denouncing such 
things, but Sturgeon has only. to point to their 
deserted and his own well-filled pews in reply. Of 
this decline of faith in the church, St. Paul's seems 
to be asvymbol. It is an old religious sandstone 
with many fossils imbedded. The very pulpit is a 
monument crected to somebody, whose name I 
had never before met with, and have now forgot- 
ten. 

What St. Paul's is in a religious, the Tower is in 
a political view. One passcs through the prison- 
room of Sir Walter Raleigh, among the biocks and 
axes where noble men were beheaded, examines 
thumbscrews, and other instruments of torture, 
and feels as if he had descended into an ancient 
siratum of society corresponding to that stratum 
of the earth which he might enter if he should’ 
descend into the deepest coal-pit of Europe. 

The old knightly and roval armors of the Mid- 


die Ages at first seemed to me as curious as would | of true philanthropists who should have ample 


have been so many fossil dragons; but the more I 
walked among them the more they secmed famil- 


| while it strikes fiercely, can talk with self-restraint. 


we doubt ifa a single life has been taken, other- | 
wise than in battle, by the betraved Government. 
We are not afraid to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment has shown, on the whole, a humanity of 
which England would be incapable in a like case, 


; Daniel Ullmann, guaranteed him before his com- | 
mand left New York. 
Corrs D’AFRIQUE.—Headquarters Depariment : 
of the Gulf, Nineteenth Army Corps, Opelousas, | 
—was incapable in India a very few years ago. , May 1, 1863.—General Orders No. 40.—The Major 
We should not have countenanced, indeed, an , General commanding the Department proposes the 
ungentiemanly despot.of the precise character of | organization of a corps d’armee of colored troops, 
General Butler,—but does Mr. Horsman happen to , to be designated as the “Corps d’Afrique.”” It will 
remember the mild, apologetic tone in which Mr, | consist ultimately of eighteen regiments, repre- 
Cooper's massacre at ihe well of Umritsur was dis- | senting all arms—infantry, artillery and cavalry— 
cussed in the House of Commons? Did he him- | making nine brigades of two regiments each, and 
self interpose then to denounce such acts of fearful | three divisions of three brigades cach, with appro- 
bioodshed as a “ disgrace to the civilization of the | priate corps of engincers, and flying hospitals for 
age,’’—or was not (perhaps rightly) every excuse | cach division. Appropriate uniforms, and the 
made for a man who knew that there was but one graduation of pay to correspond with the value of 
method of keeping a province for the empire? | services, will be hereafter awarded. 
We dislike General Butler’s rule as much as Mr. In the field the efficiency of every corps depends 
Horsman, bat we confess that we know no worse | upon the influence of its officers upon the troops 
cant than the cant of the English Conservatives, engayed, and the practical limits of one direct com- 
who speak of the severities of the Federal Govern- _ mand is generally estimated at one thousand men. 
ment as ‘‘a disgrace to the civilizatiou of the age,” The most eminent military historians and com- 
when they have shown themselves, a thousand manders, among others Thiers and Chambray, ex- 
times, willing to endorse infinitely bitterer dis- press the opinion, upon a full review of the cle- 
graces to the civilization of the age, in order to ments of military power, that the valor of the sol- 
preserve a single square mile to the English rule. dier is rather acquired than natural. Nations 
If Mr. Horsman had said what he meant, he would) = whose individual heroism is undisputed, have 
haye expressed his disgust for a Government which _ failed as soldiers in the field. The European and | 
talks more disreputably than it acts. Educated American continents exhibit instances of this 


taste and aristocratic composure prefer one which, character, and the military prowess of every na- 
tion may be estimated by the centuries it has de- | 


voted to military contest, or the traditional pas- 
sion of its people for military glory. With a race 
unaccustomed to military service, much more de- 
pends on the immediate influence of officers upon , 
individual members, than with those that have ac- 
quired more or less of warlike habits and spirit by 
centuries of contest. It is deemed best, therefore, 
in the organization of the Corps d’ Afrique, to limit | 
the regiments to the smallest number of men con- 
sistent with efficient service in the field, in order to 
secure the most thorough instruction and disci- 
pline, and the largest influence of the officers over 


Mr. Horsman is severe on ‘“‘an extinct authority 
and a malevolent legislature,’ but he has never a 
word to say agains: Austria, when she holds dewn 
Venice with a hand far more cruel than General 
Butler's, because there the authority, though 
malevolent, is silent, and only the legislature is 
extinct. 

But the worst specimen of Mr. Horsman’s aris- 
tocratic cant is his cant about the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamatiqgn, when he denounces 
itas ‘‘one of the worst crimes against civilization 
and hamanity which the world has ever seen.” 
The almost vulgar sincerity of the North comes the troops. At first they will be limited to five 
out in curious contrast to this favorite morsel of hundred men. The average of American regi- 
prevalent English cant. Mr. Horsman accuses | ments is less than that number. 
most inconsistently the Northern Government ot The Commanding General desires to detail for ; 
continuing, under the disguise of philanthropy, ‘‘a temporary or permanent duty the best officers of , 
war of extermination,’ while admitting in the the army for the organization, instruction, and 
the same sentence that there was no such disguise discipline of this corps. With their aid he is con- 
about it, but that it was proclaimed by the Federal _ fident that the corps will render important service | 
Government a “stern military necessity.” If . to the Government. It is not estsblished upon any 
there is no disguise in the Northern plea for its dogma of equality or other theory, but as a practi- 
emancipation policy, there is plenty of disguise in _ cal and sensible matter of business. The Govern- 
Mr. Horsman’s denunciation of it. He tries to | ment makes use of mules, horses, uneducated and 
present the question as an alternative between the | educated white men in the defence of its institu-/ 
admitted purposes of the North and the purposes tions. Why should not the negro contribute what- 
| ever is in his power for the cause in which be is | 
"as deeply interested as other men? We may prop- | 
erly demand from him whatever service he can 


i 


power to emancipate as they pleased, and ex- 
claims: ‘‘1 don’t require to be told by my honora- 


| battle and mistook, as we Abolitionists did (that is, 


' dence in the people, no trust in the masses; it did 


‘and trusi the country to the hearts of those that 


"arena, and it showed the Government how far the 


‘mont — (loud and tremendous applause) — why, 


| doubted till the 22d of September, 1862. But the 


The world may dignify the insurrection as it pleases, 
but to the Government it is punishable by the gib- 
And when he said to the merchants of New 
| Jabor of thinking himself; he is a tiunker, and he Orleans, every inch short of the gibbet is pure 
will die such. (Laughter.) And the negro- | grace, he represented the only theory that will ever 
phobia, the Saxon contempt of the black blood. | conquer the rebellion. A Government in arms 
the disgust with the question of the negro, the against criminals who have wasted its treasures 
| hatred of him as another race, the contempt of him / and filled 250,000 of martyred patriot raves. 
as a slave, and the weariness of the question. Rebels not belligerents? Now inthe two distine- | 
Outside of that was the Democrat of the North, in. tions between Halleck, routine, and Fremont, 
the good sense of the term, the man that believed | Phelns, Butler, realities, is the distinction between 
‘jn the manhood of his brother the world over, and © the future in military affairs, in the differences be- 


' daring tothink. The man of the past is the man 
| that got his ideas before he was twenty, and had | 


' such a North the South rebelled—one end today ernment. 
| bounded by negro hatred, and the other by con- | 
stitutional scruples, and West Point on its shoul- 


| ders. Against such a North the South rebelled. 


WILL NEGROES FIGHT? 
Will the slaves fight? Well, if any man asks 
you tell him no, Will they work? If any man asks 


| You remember it well—the North that never dared youtell him no. But if he asks you whether the 
| to apply the line and the plummet to the ethics of negro will fight, tell him yes. (Applause.) If he 

civilization—that never dared to have a logic—that asks you whether the negro will work tell him yes, 
| would know no black, no white, wher ff work even for patriotism without wages, as he has 
| recognized its duties—the North that both in pul- worked at Fortress Monroe, the United States 
| pit and civil life believed and obeyed the old promising him ten dollars a month, keeping the 
proverh. “When the monkey reigns let every man_ first three dollars for any stray contrabands that 
' dance.” (Laughter.) As long as a wicked con- might join him, taking the second four dollars for 
temptible institution had honors and wealth and /¢lothing the contraband himself, and the other 
‘fashion to hestew, so long the pregnant knee was ' three dollars which Sam keeps. (Laughter.) Will 
crooked before it. That North the Sonth met in he fight? Ask Higginson. He says in one of his 
private letters that when he carried that first regi- 
the issue is to show, but we hope so) how far the | ment to St. Mary’s one soldier got seven buckshot 
canker had gone, how great weight this routine of | in the back of his neck, and unlike some white vol- 
Hunkerism had on the body of the people; that unteers, afraid of the hospital, he got a comrade to 
North rallied for the struggle, poured out her aig them out with a jacknife, and went on to the 
money like water, and her sons with ever-growing next battle. (Laughter.) Another wounded in 
willingness to mect the great battle betwixt de, the leftarm, afraid of the hospital, kept it a secret 
mocracy and slavery, betwixt God and the devil, forty-eight hours, until the swelling and pain were 
for the world and the century. The Government too great to be borne, and at last he owned up 
was equally in the dark, equally undecided, equally sick. A third, injured in the leg, bore it in silence 
uncertain what course to pursue, and fora long | forthe sake of fighting one more skirmish, and 
time we stumbled. Why? Well, I think because | then, when they sent him on picket duty, and he 
our rulers were educated Whigs. The old Whig could not stand, owned up and went to the hospital. 
party, good as it was in many respects, virtuous (Applause.) Do you think those men wil! fight? 

I had the pleasure the other day of speaking to 
Gen. Butler for the first time in my life, thanking 
him for New Orleans, and I asked him his expe- 
not believe in the conscience or the intelligence of rience with the negro. Well, said he, when Me- 
the million; it looked out upon the whole world Ciellan was on the Peninsula, I felt that P*was very 
as in a Probate Court, of which the educated and scant of men, and the army at Corinth might be 
the wealthy were the guardians. And so when down upon me at any day, and I said to the Gov- 
this Government entered on the great work of de- ernment, Send me men if you expect me to keep 
fending the nation in its utmost peril, they dared New Orleans; and they answered, We can’t spare 
not fling themselves on the bosom cf the million, You a man, but you must hold New Orleans. I 
sent back word, Then [ will go to Africa. He 
sent to the officers of the old New Orleans Col- 
ored Regiments and said to them, “Will you fight 

Your President sat in Washington, doubtful for us?’’ ‘ Willingly,’” they answered. “ Then 
what he might do, how far he might go. Month give mea regiment.”” In ten days they gave him 
after month, stumbling, faithless, uncertain, he a thousand men, and brought him their commis- 
ventured now a little step, and now another, sur- sions as line officers. Said he, “Would you like 
prised thatatevery step the nation were before him, to be colonel or major?’”’ “No, sir; give us white 
ready to welcome any word he chose to say,and men.” “ Then,’’ said the Major-general, ‘“ give 
to support any policy he chose to submit; so that me another regiment,’ then another, and, in 
matters of vexed dispute, matters of earnest doubt, ninety days, four regiments, and a battery; and 


in many of its impulses, correct in certain of its 
aspirations, had one great defect: it had no confi- 


loved it. 
LINCOLN AND BUTLER. 


‘the moment the bugle gave a certain sound, have then noticing a mulatto captain, worth half a 


passed into dead issues. You know that when the million, speaking five languages, welcoming him 
rebellion first broke out, no man dared speak to a banquet at his own house of seven courses 
touching the negro. The South fought to sustain served on silver, he thought such aman had too 
Slavery, and the North fought not to have it hurt. much interest in New Orleans to defend it asa 
But Butler pronounced that magic word, “contra- Captain, and offered him a Major’s commission. 
band,”’ and summoned the negro into the arena. The Captain answered: ‘“‘No matter where I fight; 
(Applause.) It Wasa poor word. Ido not know [ only wish to spend whatI have, and fight as 
that it is sound law, but Lord Chatham said, “‘nu/- long as I can, if only my boy may stand in the 
lus liber homo” is coarse Latin, bat it is worth all, street equal to a white boy when the war is over.”’ 
the classics. Contraband is a bad word and may (Applause.) Well, your New York brother went 
be bad law, but it is worth all the Constitution, down there, and thought he was not good enough 
(applause,) for in a moment of critical emergency to associate with. How that regiment was re- 
it sammoned the saving elements into the national cruited you know—perhaps not in the Sixteenth 
Ward—those Zouaves who demanded the muster- 
ing out of officers, and almost of men, before they 
would fight. Now I tell you my opinion—a Yan- 
kee, and just from the hub—I don’t believe that 


sound fibre of the nation extended. When Fre- 
won't rou even let me go on when I name Fre- 
mont? (Laughter.) I say, when he pronounced thcre was one man in that Zomave regiment fit to 
that word “emancipation” on the banks of the | associate with the nezroes of New Orleans; Idon’t 
Mississippi, the whole North, except the Govern- believe there was a man in it, for the man that 


ment, said Amen. (Applatse) The Government! went downto the second city of the Union, and 
had it in his heart to refase to stand side bs side 


Fe 


There will bea public meeting of the League, on MON- 
DAY AFTERNOON, May 25, at 3 o'clock, at the TREmMoNT 
Tempe.e. The Secretary will present the operations of the 
Society since its organization, and addresses may be ex- 
pected from Gen. A. P. Hamilton, of Texas, 
Collyer of Chicago, Wendell Phillips, Esq., and others. 

The wore are respectfully — to be present. 

~—oem 
NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAV ERY 
34 CONVENTION. 


The Thirtieth New England Anti-Slavery Convention will 


he held in Boston on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, May 28th 


and 29th, commencing at 10 o'clock A. M. of Thursday. 

On the first day and evening, (Thursday,) the meetings of | 
the Convention will be held at the MEIONAON. 
they will be held, day and evening, in the TREMONT ; 
TEMPLE. 

Among the speakers who are expected to address the Con- 


vention are Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. | 
Samuel J. May of Syracuse, Rey. A. A. Miner, E. H. Hey- | 


Giles B. Stebbins, 
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wood, Henry C. Wright, A. T. Foss, 
William Wells Brown, and John 8. Kock. 
‘_<oa2 


tar M. D. Conway sailed for Bisepee on gaturday, April | 
11. His address in England will be, until further notice, | 


eareof P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
London, W. 





MARRIED. 


In this city 16th inst., 
Miss Clementina L. Chancy of Cambridge. 

lith inet., Wm. Clark to Delia Crane, both of Boston. 

In Easton ]4th inst., Charles A. Greenville to Elizabeth 
C. Brown, both of Boston. 

In Chicago, Tll., 12th inst., Lieut. R. H. L. Jewett, sath 
Mass. Reg.. to Eliza Nutting of Fairbault, Dy 

In St. Helena’s Island, 8. C., 7th inst., J. M. Fairfield, 
Government Superintendent, to Ellen H a insor of Boston. 


DIED. 


In this city 17th inst., Samuel G. youngest son not Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, 3 years 6 mos. 

In Cambridgeport 17th inst., Mary C., daughter of Rev. 
C. R. Moor, 4 years 6 mos. 

In Milton 18th, Elizabeth M., wife of Dr. C. C. Holmes. 

In Brighton 17th, Judith B., wife of J. W. Hollis. 

Ih Dorchester 16th, Joseph Kirk, 41. 

In Newton Corner 14th, Harriet G., daughter of G: H. Lo 
ring, 24 years 3 mos. 

In Winchester’ 15th, Olive M., wife of C. H. Dunham, 35. 

In Newburyport 18th, George Currier, 56 years 5 mos. 

In North 
widow of the late Oliver Ward, 74. 

Killed 3d inst., near Chancellorville, Va., 
Bickford of Lowell, Co. B., 2d Rag. Maas. voy, 12 
son of Josiah Biekford of Boston. 

In Cincinnati 11th inst., Florence Cromwell, only child 
of Dr. Rufus H. Johnson, 4 years 4 mos. 





years, 
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STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 


No. 39 South Third street, (Second floor, ) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


———_o——_——— 


e 
T have this day opened an office for the transaction of a 
GsNERAL Excuanée and Bankine Business, and the sale of 
Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 
Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
Tities, as the most reliable investmenta. 
Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold 


Rev. Robert | - 


On Friday, | 


Albert E. Mowry of Providence, to | 


Brookfield 13th inst., Mrs. Mrs. Elizabeth Ward, 


Charles H. 


improved medicines, applied only at his rooms, 21 Temple 
place, rear of 307 Washington street. All troublea of the 
feet treated on scientific principles. 3—388 


ROSPECTU 8 O F 
LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX. 


LANDMARKS is published in monthly parts of 16 pages 
{ quarto, twelve numbers constituting a volume, for $1 50; 
or to clubs of 6 for 87 50; clubs of 12 for $13 00; clubs of 
20 for $20 00; single numbers 15 cents. 

In consequence of the large size of its pages, it not only 
eontains a very great amount of matter, but the engray- 
| ings, which are unequalled in number and value by those 
of any similar publication in any country, are so placed 
that the descriptions which they illustrate are in such con 
venient relation to them as to be seen together, and conse- 
quently are easily intelligible. 

The publication aims to teach the whole art and science 
of cultivation most thoroughly and practically, treating 
primarily of horticulture because its principles are geneyal, 
| and comprehend those of all cultivation. 

The field, the orchard, the garden, and the vineyard will 
all be treated with the utmost attention to minute details, 
| drawn from long and extended personal practice in every 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


; departinent, and the general principles involved in every 


~ | operation will be clearly stated and explained. 


T hope each number may be found to contain an article 
' which every earnest cultivator would not be without, and 
would seek in vain for elsewhere. It aims to be the book of 
every subject which it treats, and distinctively of the grape, 
which is becoming the more important branch of cultiva- 
tion, as it ix already of horticulture. Those who wish to 
judge of its character may learn by the manner in which 
the ‘Soil and Border,” ‘The Pear,’ “The Apple,” “The 
| Grape, ‘Draining,’ and “Planting,” are already treated 
| in the numbers issued. 
The article on Draining is comprehensive and valuable, 


a | treating the subject in a manner which cannot fail to inter- 


| est and instruct every reader.—{N. Y. Eve. Post. 
Address C. W. GRANT, Iona, near Peekskill, Westches- 
| ter county, N. Y. 36 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 





The Commonwealth isan independent journal, devoted 
| to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of raee, nativity, or 


sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Siavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the fnll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

! It helieves in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
anit was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itaelf entire- 
ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 

' sense of the word 

A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official, documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the publie. 

Tt will also nim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 


Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 

Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 

Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
and sold. 

Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 

Special Collections made. 

Coin and Currency bought. 

Foreign Exchange sold. 

As Llhave a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York, connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute or- 
ders with despatch 

Any business entrusted tome will bs attended to prompt- 
ly and faithfully. 


freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
| it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that clase 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Emancipation Leacug, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our ariny, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon. 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so : 

Rev. D. A. Wasron, Lydia Maria Child, 

Julia Ward Howe, W.E. Channing, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. 0. B. Frothingham 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 


E. M. DAVIS, 
Second floor 39 South Third street. 
7. Pa’, April 1, 1863. tf—38 


M* sae 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN | 
ON EXHIBITION aT THE 
STUDIO BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREET, j 
From 9A.M. to5 P.M. Admission 25 eents. Season 


PICTU RE 


BIERSTADT’S 





tickets 50 cents. tf—33 Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 
pcan Sc David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. George L. Stearns, James Redpath. 


dee 

During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
facts, and by the circulation of valuable documents. it has | 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- | ing information wiil be extensive, and it is believed that his 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people an‘ In | letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But per. 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical . 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 


Letrers rrom Evrope.—Moncure D. Conwar, one of th 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
part in England. in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 








TERMS, PATABLE ALWAYS [N ADVANCE: 


must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. One copy, one year : - $2.00 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. A club of six copies - . é - 100 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- A club of ten copies - - - 16.00 


portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this } Im each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for ‘ Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates 
pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that to one post office. 

no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall | Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 


be wanting. dinates 


Contributions may be sent to Gronoe L. Stzaans, Trea- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the One square, first insertion - : $1 00 
Commonwealth 26 ** subsequent insertions - - 174) 

§. E. Sewatt, President Special Notices. per line, each time - ee 





Jamts M. Sroxt. Secretary. 


8. G. Hows, All communications to be addressed to 


! Committee KF. B 
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pr Spe i eee caren cae (3 The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
C 

EY. M. D. _CONW Avs W ORKS | | Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
Tracts for Today . = ¥ v 21.0 street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 
Thomas Paine - “ . < - 0 , will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
East and West - - i en 319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street Jat 
Natural History of the Devt : - - 05 | the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 


Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the paper Stand in the Worcester Raflroad Depot, and by other 
price. Address Commosweaign Orrice Rewspaper dealers. 
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| whose labor can be applied to its cultare. 

The és minonwealth, | Let England abolish pared and her ete 
yg —% Z _and glory will depart—her commercial pros- 
| perity willbe broken up, and the spirit of 

THE ARGUMENT FOR SLAVERY. cai which had aluesiod the aie all 

The Regime of Industrial Forces---.III. which contributes to the increased comfort of 

arene _. ., | men will disappear and die. 

That the British Government, with its im-| What have been the results of this monop- 
mense stake in tommerce and manufactures | oly ?— 
—of cotton in an especial har cme pa sc scieuns cuniminGidacinedan oe jrales. 
be deeply interested in the subjectof cotton | 4 crop in the Um s, in 1860, of 4,675, 
jr very natural The Duke of Ar- wae ig ay yeenee ane Unies 
gyle, recently alluding to this subject in the _ Total consumption in Europe 4,321,000 
House of Lords, forcibly remarked that: The India (Surat) cottons in Liverpool on 
‘‘England in her actual reliance upon Amer-' the 25th of January, 1860 were quoted at 
ica for the raw material of ber cotton manu-| 3 5-8d a 6d; while ordinary to fair Ameri- 
factures, is simply sleeping on a voleano.”” | can was quoted at 6d a 9d, and inferior at 
The London Spectator speaks of England as 4 3-8d. ‘I'aking the average of Surats at 
“absolutely at the mercy of the political | 4 1-24 and of American at 7d—or in round 
chances or caprices of America ;” and de-' numbers 9 cents for the former and 14 cents 
scribes the capitalists of England as living for the latter, would give a Liverpool: value 
tranquilly in a “‘house which is already on | to the bale of India cotton of $27 and to 
fire.’ ‘the American (450 Ibs.) of $63. The ag- 

I am aware, however, that so vast and va — gregate value is immense. Every thinking 
ried are the resources which any realm sup-| man can form his own estimate of the ruin- 
plies to a really vigorous people, that Eng- oys consequences which would flow from the 
land would hardly perish even in a cotton total cessation of this wonderful cotton sup- 
chaos. But the extremity to which such a ply of this United States, oecasioned by our 
chaos would subject her, in varied trials, may | present civil war. 
well appal her present statesmen. It, there-/ In conclusion, if the foregoing statement 
fore, becomes a vital question to closely in-| of general facts be historically and undenia- 
vestigate the subject of a ‘‘Cotton Supply.” | bly true, popular common sense will in- 
From whence can it come? I think the  stinctively accept their necessary conclusion, 
English prople are at this moment relying which in the form of practical political 























too much upon India for an immensly in- | 
creased supply. Let us carefully examine | 
this feature of our subject. In 1840 the’ 
Hon. East India Company engaged the ser- | 
vices for a term of five years, with a liberal 
salary, of ten experienced American cotton. 
growers, and they were sent overland to In-. 
dia and distributed in the best cotton dis- 
tritts to be found in that vast region. They 
were supplied with all the laborers they 
wanted at three cents per day each, who sub- 
sisted on rice as food. I have conversed with 
three of the ten who were sent to India, ard 


who had returned after the five years’ ser-, 


vice had expired. One of the planters, Mr. 
Terry, stated that in Mississippi one hand 
could cultivate five acres, make five bales of 
cotton, and his own provisions. ‘T'o do the 
same work in India, it required three weakly 
Asiatics to the acre. An African in our 
Southern States, being well fed on pork, 
beef and corn bread, with vegetables, and 
well clothed, could do about as much real la- 
bor as a half dozen puny Hindoos. 

Mr. Terry was sent up to the Bundlecund 
district, near the base of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. When he first reached this locality, 
he planted one thousand acres in cotton, near 
the close of the rainy season which came up, 
grew well, bloomed arid bolled favorably ; 
but just at this stage of its growth, the 
drought set in, the heavens seemed turned to 
brass, and not a drop of rain fell in ninety 
days. His plants withered, the leaves dried 
up, blossoms fell off, and the result was, that 
he only gathered fifty pounds of cotton to the 
acre, against about 1,000 to 1,200 pounds in 
Mississippi. 

Suffice it to say, that in point of fact, after 
a trial of five years, and an expenditure, first 
and last, of over five millions of dollars, the 
experiment proved a failure. 

We must recollect the fact that the annual 
plants cultivated in the United States are 
only adapted toa climate where rain and 
sunshine alternate, with suflicient heat to 
mature the plants ; and they will not stand 
the extremes of drought and rain common to 
all intertropical latitudes, where the only plan 
which can be employed on a large scale in 
rearing them, consists in irrigation—a method 
too artificial and expensive to be employed. 

Thus, then, this array of facts conclusively 
proves that when we hear that India, Africa, 
Algeria, Egypt, or Central America are to 
compete with the United States in the supply 
of cotton, we know the thing is simply im- 
possible. 

The perennial wild cotton trees are found 
growing within the tropics around the world. 
The woody fibre enables them to withstand, 
like the ‘holyhock,” the extremes of rain 
and drought. Their pods are small and the 
fibre of the cotton short, woody, brittle and 
worthless. Dr. Livingston found this gos- 
sypium tree in tropical Africa of six months 
drought and six months rain. I have seen a 
sample of the cotton he brought home with 
him. It was so brittle it eould not be used 
by itself, but mixed with other long and 
strong staple, might be useful in small pro- 

rtions. 

And, lastly, it has been discovered that 
China is guing to supply the world with cot- 
ton, woen all history has proven that she has 
never produced cotton enough for her own 
consumption ; and from time immemorial has 
depended upon supplies of Surat cotton. 

We have thus seen the difflculties which 
attend the growth and supply of cotton by 
other countries. Now let us look at home, 
and see our ability to meet the demands of 
the world, for a full supply of this wonder- 
ful article, so essential to the prosperity, 
comfort, and happiness of the human fam- 
ly. ‘ 

"i the United States, the Northern limits 
of the cotton culture are bounded by 34 to 
36 degrees North latitude, omitting interven- 
ing mountains, elevations, and strips of ster- 
ile soil ;, and by the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico (the latter 
being in latitude 28 to 30 degrees), on the 
South. This cotton region extends around 
the Gulf of Mexico through Texas to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande on the Southeast, 
and stretches in a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction, from about the longitude 
of 36 degrees 30 minutes to 90 degrees west 
of Greenwich. 

This is the great cotton domain of the 


measures, resolve themselves into the follow- 
ing J sear: 

I. That any theory of political organiza- 
tion, which in its practical results has sub- 
stituted civil war for peace, idleness, pillage 
and plunder for honest industry, and martial 
law for civil liberty, under the delusive hal- 
lucination of promoting the cause of civiliza- 


turned, the trance and clairvoyance disap- 
peared together. 

During some forty years past, the writer 
has witnessed a few marked cases of this 
class. Miss Ann E. Hall, aged fifteen, of 
Providence, R. I., was, in 1843, somnam-. 
bulic and clairvoyant. Miss Lavina Brack- 
ett, aged seventeen, of Providence, R. [., 
1837, was a remarkable case. She was 
blind, and the circumstances under which | 
she evinced clairvoyance put the facts beyond 
all doubt. 


she did this in the presence of parties now | 
living in the vicinity of Boston. 


her health was restored. 


results from disease ; itis a spontaneity, not 
controlled by any human will; and, in) 
its mental aspects it transcends the normal | 
use of the external senses in the acquisition | 
of knowledge. In these essential elements 
we shall see that it differs, radically, from | 
that state so called, which is volitional, or’ 
induced by ideas, or by artificial processes. | 
Various terms have been used for desig-| 
nating the different causes by which it is. 
supposed the pseudo trance is induced, such | 
as ‘Animal Magnetism,’’ ‘‘Mesmerism,”’ and 
‘Spirit influence,’’ and Pathetism. 

And here it is, that the Theory of Pathe- | 
tism comes to our aid, and will be our guide | 
in the remarks which follow. Webster has | 
defined Pathetism as ‘‘ another name ud 
Mesmerism.”’ This is true, indeed, but not | 
the whole truth; as Pathetism is the Theory | 








tion, humanity or general philanthropy, must 
explode or be so modified as to protect the 
industrial interests of its population and the 
general welfare of Labor, as the primum 
mobile of progressive civilization. 

2. That a pacific, industrial, progressive 


and civilized era must be guided and gov- | 


erned by corresponding pacific. industrial 
and progressive and civilized forces, com- 
_bining the intelligence and economy of the 
Caucasian, with the active labor of the Mon- 
golian and Ethiopian races of man, adapted 
to the national production of -the various 
soils and climates of the habitable world. 


3. That the progress of civilization, being | 


a spontaneous movement inherent: in’ the 


nature of man and springing from his in- | 


stinctive desire of ameliorating his condition, 
mental, moral, and social, cannot be per- 
manently arrested, and should not be tem- 


poraily impeded by the action or influence of | 


political power. 

4. That the system of African labor intro- 
duced into their colonies by England, France 
and Spain, and still existing in the Southern 
regions of America, founded upon the in- 
stinctive conciousness of supremacy in the 
Caucasian “race, and spontaneously estab- 
lished is not only sanctioned by laws, pre- 
cedents and customs from time immemorial, 
but is shown by experience to be the best 
and only system adapted to the races of man 


as well as the soil and natural productions of | 
that portion of the globe—and should there- | 
fore be protected and encouraged rather than | 


prohibited or counteracted by legislation. 

5. That inasmuch as the question of La- 
bor is universal in its nature, involving facts 
and principles equally applicable and equally 
understood on both sides of the Atlantic, 
that question should be solved by the co- 
operation of the industrial interests and 


consultation with the combined intelligence | 
of the civilized world and the Nineteenth | 
century, and as a means to the attainment | 


of such an end, a committee should be ap- 
pointed to obtain such testimony as they 
may deem essential to a full exposition and 
solution of the problem of American Labor, 
in its moral, social and political, as well as in 
its industrial and economical aspects. 


THE TRANCE MANIA. 
Il. 








- Having now said so much of this strange 
state, we may be further assisted by lookin 


at the different aspeets in which its subjects | 


seem to arrange themselves. 

1. The duration of the trance. As this 
state owes its reality to some nervous disturb- 
ance, so it is limited in its duration by the 
disease by which it has been brought on. 
Cases are on record which have continued 
from one day to two weeks, even, in which 

_ there was no apparent consciousness of ex- 
‘ternal objects. The case of Rev. W. Ten- 
nant of New Jersey is well known. His 
trance lasted three days and three nights, 
during which time he imagined himself con- 
ducted to heaven, where he heard words 
which he was forbidden to repeat on return- 
ing back to his body! 


2. Memory.—lIn some of the most decid- | 


ed cases of the trance, the patient has -no 
conscious memory of what was said or done 
in that state. When there is no conscious- 
ness of external objects in the. trance, it 
would seem to follow, that there could be 


little or no recollection of the dream in the | 


trance. 
upon the nature and extent of the nervous 
disturbanee that has occurred. 

3. Pertodicity.—In a large number of 
the reported cases the trance never occurs 
but once ; or, its occurrence at short intervals, 
is confined to a few months. And now and 
then cases have been reported in which the 
trance has occurred periodically for a succes- 
sion of years. But such cases are very rare, 
and partake more or less of insanity. 

4. Double Consciousness. — We have 
cases of the trance reported ih medical works, 


which accounts for the phenomena known 
under the name of ‘‘Mesmerism,”’ without 
| the ‘‘nervous fluid ’’ and the notions of the | 
| Will peculiar to mesmeric processes. And | 
| in like manner we slfall find, that it accounts | 
| for all the nervous phenomena peculiar to 
the trance mania without the agency of de- 
| parted spirits. 

There are, there can be, but two classes | 
of causes for all nervous phenomena that 
occur, namely, the dmmediate and remote. | 
And it will, doubtless, be readily admitted, | 

that the genuine trance is self-induced. 
|The immediate cause is in the nervous sys- | 
tem of the patient always, similarly as in 
_ cases of fits, of insanity, and disease. Com- | 
mon sleep is self-induced, and so is the 
, trance, real or spurious, it is self-induced. | 
The immediate cause is in the mind, or the 
| nervous system of the patient. 
And now the point in dispute will have | 
‘respect to the remote cause or causes, Of 
these there may be one, ten, or ten thousand. 

| For, whatever word or motion, or thought, | 
| has a tendency to suggest the ¢dea of the) 
| nervous or inental state to be induced, may 
bring it on and so may be the remote cause. 
athetism gives the rationale of what is 
, denominated self-induction. There is no. 
power which one human mind is capable of 
| exerting over another to be compared to that | 
| power which the mind exerts over one’s own 
nervous system ; that power by which the | 
mind is diverted from the consciousness of | 
| pain in times of danger. Thus in battle, | 
| soldiers horribly mutilated have assured us_ 
that they had no consciousness of the blow at | 
the moment it was inflicted. At such times 
the mind becomes : Pathetised by the tumult | 


| of battle, the attention is diverted by excite-| . 


ment, and, of course, there is no sense of | 
} pain. 
A ship carpenter in Marblehead had his | 
leg severed from his body by a huge chain | 


without his knowing when it was done. He’ 
| was engaged in launching a large ship, to, 
which the chain had been attached, and in-| 
, cautiously he had put his foot into its coils at | 
| the moment the ship darted into the dock, | 
, and so intently was his attention fixed upon | 
| the motion of the ship that he did not notice | 
it when the chain straightened out so as to: 

take off his leg, nor did he perceive that he | 
| had lost his foot until he had attempted to 
| walk, when he found himself tumbled upon 


the ground. | 


the other cases, her clairvoyance ceased as | producing the trance. | 
And first those processes known under | iment, and his servant, who happened to be | 


Thus far in relation to the real trance ; it the name of ‘* Animal Magnetism” 


months evinced undoubted clairvoyance in And, then, as to the remote or sugzestive ‘a set of “surgical instruments, which showed 
repeated instances; but as “her health re- cause or causes, there may be found in any | signs of recent use.”’ 

thought that comes within the range of hu- 
/man imagination. 
' suggested, to the mind through the external 
senses. 
mortal was ever entranced by ‘‘spirits’’ who 
had not first had the idea suggested to his 
mind through one of the external senses. | 
| Mark what is here affirmed. Before any one 
ever becomes a ‘‘trance,”’ 


This is slightly an 
error. They Jost a set, and we have them 
now. 

After this, I made a trip up the river. I 
Nor is it possible to show that any | landed with seventy-five men at Orange Mills, 
and scoured the country on the east bank of | 
the river, up to a point nearly opposite Pilat- | 
ka, where’ we camped for the night. Next 
morning, early, while the men were prepar- 


Ideas are awakened, or 





“speaking,” or 


Just as we were landing, and 


Let us now consider some of the remoteor| We replied with shells, from two light 


And like suggestive causes which are assigned for, pieces, and soon drove them from their shel- 


|ter. Lieut. Col. Billings, of the First Reg- 
or| with us, were both wounded, the servant 
‘‘Mesmerism.”” And here observe, that the mortally. I expected Col. Higginson up, 
whole of these are addressed to the patients’ next day, with his regiment, to oceupy the 
external senses, of sight, hearing and feeling. | place, and, therefore, did not burn it. On 
And thus it is that the patient gets an idea’ my way down, I stopped at Doctor's Lake, 
of the state to be induced. And mark you, | and made an expedition inland, with twenty- 
until the patient forms this idea the operator’s | five men, on a night drive. 
will has no effect upon him whatever. We captured a lieutenant, and fourteen 
It isa great error which has prevailed in | men with their arms (fifteen Enfield rifles) ; 
respect to the will of the operator in these | eight mules, two wagons, and four thousand 
results. Until the two wills becéme ae- | pounds of cotton, besides a large lot*of ne- 


q 


have no power over the other. In rare cases | in obedience to orders. 


ing their breakfast, I ran over to Pilatka in | 
“writing medium,” he or she hears about | the transport (Gen. Meigs) with fifteen men 
what is called “spirit influence ; they read to bring off a colored family (free) said to 
about it, talk about it, until the idea gets be there. 
‘Miss Mary Jane Mason of Lowell, Mass., | possession of the mind, and thus ‘‘impressed” | when ‘about half our men were on the deck, 
in 1843, evinced clairvoyance in a state of with this Idea, the Belief, the Hope, or the | we were fired on by two companies of guer- 
insanity. She read three consecutive pages | Fear, of ‘‘spirits,” the mind controls the ner- | illas concealed in the houses, which appeared 
of a sealed letter with her eyes closed, and | vous system and the trance is self-induced. | to be deserted. 


uatnted by the external senses, one can: groes; and next day evacuated Jacksonville | 


to know what the will of the former was at. 


people. 


a Relation, sufficiently strong, may, in the 
process of repetition, be established between 
an operator and a good clairvoyant which 
may enable the latter to become cognizant of 
the will of the former, at times, when there 
is no direct appeal made to either of the 
patient’s external senses. But, as has been | 
stated, these cases do not often occur, and 
for two reasons ; first, because it is rare to! 
find a case of real clairvoyance, and, | 
secondly, it is rare fer an operator to have | 
the perseverance necessary for establishing 
the relation between himself and a good 
clairvoyant, such as would enable the latter 





any given moment of time. 
But the notion that one person can con- | 
trol another by a mere volition, as has been | 
taught in ‘* Mesmerism,” is not true. This | 
notion in respect to the power of one will 
over another constitutes the germ of ‘witch- 
craft. There is no sense in which it can be 
said, the will is so truly free, as in respect to | 
its individuality, its absolute independence 
of all other wills. And, it is in this error, 
respecting the will, that we find the most, 
wnischief from spiritism. It teaches that) 
‘* spirits,” from another world, subdue, and | 
overpower the human will —** Mediums”’ tell | 
us that they have been entranced against | 
their own wishes, and that they are mediums, | 
only, because it is not in their power to re-_ 
sist the *‘ spirit influence,” which is exerted , 
over them ! 
Now, who does not perceive, that in this | 
notion of ‘‘ spirit influence’? we have a new) 
form of witchcraft? The history of that, 
ugly fanaticism which prevailed in former 
ages under the name of witchcraft shows that 
its power for evil was founded in credulity 
and ignorance. Witchcraft had no influence | 
except what it derived from the belief of the 
And yet, it is appalling to contem- 
plate the mischief which that erroneous idea 


‘In respect to witches has inflicted upon the 


juman race. 

And precisely so is it at the present time, | 
in respect to spiritism, for this mania has no 
‘*influence’’ but that which is given to it by 
eredulity, and ignorance. Its power is in) 
the idea of “spirits.” And, when this 
fanaticism assumes, as it does, IRRESISTIBLE | 
POWER over the human will, we must see | 
how formidable it becomes for mischief, as | 
this mania spreads among the masses. 


THE FLORIDA EXPEDITION. | 
| 

Letter from Ool. Montgomery. | 

oe a 

Beavrort, 8. C., April 25, 1863. | 

Your very kind favor found me on a sick | 
bed ; but, I am happy to inform you that I 





James MontrGomery. 
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— Correspondence. 








“WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


-——-—--+ —— 


Hooker and His Defeat—Do we Deserve Success—The City 
Election—War with England. 


Wasuinoton, May 14. 1863. 
‘‘Whom can we believe in, if Hooker 
fails ?”’ I asked of a Massachusetts Senator, 
a few days ago, on the avenue. ‘‘ These are 
times to make the very Atheists trust in 





God,”’ was his only response, ‘‘for our | 
_earthly goods are going down by whole bat- 


talions.” 
He hardly meant, I suppose, to hint that 
Hooker was already down; and yet, | should 


be going over to the foolish Government. | 


theory that success in this war can be at- 
tained, as well by lying as by fighting, if I 
intimated that the general result of oar 
movement on the Rappahannock had been 
other than a serious reverse. 

I suppose it to be clear to the vision of 
every man who wants to see the truth, that 
we were out-generalled by the rebel com- 
mander. We were, (as, [ had occasion to 
say in the Commonwealth some weeks ago) 
in a false position at the outset, our cam- 
paign was all planned with reference to the 


capture of Richmond,—an unnecessary end | 
| that could only be attained through the most 


costly means. But that need not have pre- 
vented our defeating the rebel army at Fred- 
ericksburg. 

What did prevent our inflicting such a 
defeat is manifest. We scattered our forces 
in the beginning, with the foolish hope of 
making the enemy scatter his; we put one 
army at Port Royal, another in North Caro- 
lina, another at Suffulk and Yorktown. 
There instead of making these armies useful, 
when Hooker moved, at least in holding the 
rebel forces on their respective fronts, we 
kept two of them idle, while at the third 
point the attack was made a month too soon, 
and its failure liberated heavy reinforcements 
for Lee. Se we went into the fight, equalled 
at least, if not actually outnumbered,—a 
thing for which, with our superior resources, 
there can never be an excuse. 

Then, while the crossing and initial opera- 
tions were brilliantly executed, our plan had 
one radical defect. It involved a complete 
division of the attacking forces, and left Lee 
at perfect liberty to concentrate on either 
body, and defeat us in detail at his leisure. 

Beyond even this fruitful source cf ills, 
however, there was something more. The 
plan did not require that Lee should pur- 


chase his success at so cheap a price as | 


fighting but three of our corps; that was a 


, A little boy having a troublesome tooth, am now able to be about, and improving in | fault of execution which I cannot believe that 


| go and have it drawn. On approaching tue | 


| dentist the little fellow, squeezing the silver | 


ever. | 
My regiment is not yet full. It numbers | 


his mother gave him a quarterand bade him | strength daily. Indeed I feel as well as the Hooker, who rose so grandly with the 


emergency at Williamsburg, and Malvern, 
and Antietam, eommitted. He could not 


in his hand, inquired how much he asked for | about five hundred men, and is making aj have been himself. 


| 


The fact has escaped much public notice 


But the memory depends of course | 


| pulling teeth? The dentist noticed his’ very steady growth. | 


| money, and, instructed by Pathetism in re- | Finding it somewhat difficult to induce 
| Spect to self-induction, replied that he the negroes to enlist, we resorted to the draft. 
charged good little boys only a quarter when | The negroes vindicate their claim to humanity 
| it hurt them but when it did not hurt them | by shirking the draft in every possible way ; 
| he operated for nothing. Whereupon the lad | acting exactly like whtte men under similar 
jumped into the chair and his tooth was taken ‘circumstances Hence, I conclude, they are 
out almost before he knew what the dentist | undoubtedly Auman. The only difference, 
j was about. ‘‘And,” said the man with the! that I notice, is the negro after being drafted 
| forceps, ‘my little fellow did it hurt you ?’’ | does not desert; but once dressed in the uni- 
| The boy, while his eyes glistened with joy, | form of a soldier, with arms in his hands, he 
shutting his fist tightly upon the coin in-| feels himself a man, and acts like one. At 
stantly replied, ‘‘No sir not a bit !” Key West, where I recruited a hundred and 


own nervous system when it once takes | telligent ; and there every man volunteered. 

fall possession of the mind. In these cases! The draft was unnecessary. 

we see the susceptibilities of the human) [ would say here that I put on them the 
mind, and the control of an idea over one’s | fyl] uniform of the soldier—nothing fantastic 

own sense of pain, a control so powerful that ! or in any way differing from the uniform of 
' it may be said to be absolute. for we know’ other soldiers. 

that it not only suspends the senso of fatigue | My Florida expedition has not been very 
and pain, but it annihilates the vital forces | correctly reported ; and since you seem to 
and produces instant death. Thus impres-| feel so much interest in the matter I will: re- 
sions are made on the mind by Ideas which Jate it as it happened. 

produce fits, insanity, disease, and the trance. | 
Is it not manifest, that all the remote or sug- under command of Col. Higginson, of the 
gestive causes which are necessary for pro-| First South Carolina Loyal Regiment, and 
ducing the trance mania may be found inthe numbered in all, including the skeleton 
Ideas which occupy the patients own mind ? | Second Regiment, about nine Fundred men. 

There is no other cause innature and the’ My men (120) were raw recruits, and re- 

constitution of things so powerful in its influ- | ceived their arms at the mouth of the St. 
ence over the mind as an Idea. What one John’s River, where they were allowed to 


Such is the power of an Idea over one’s) thirty men, I found the colored men very in-| 


The expedition consisted of black troops | 





globe. The main cause of the fertility of , 


the country thus described, is attributable to ‘in which the patient is said to have a double | 


the great basin of water known as the Gulf consciousness, and to live, as it were, in two 
of Mexico and the Gulf Stream, which pas- individualities. Dr. T. Elliotson, president 
ses out parallel with the shores of the South- of St. Thomas’ Hospital in London, gives an 
ern cotton States. The water of the Mexi- account of two sisters by the name of Oaky, 
can Gulf, heated by the rays of a tropical | who, falling into the trance in spring time, 


sun, causes an immense evaporation, which, 
in expanding or drifting North, or towards , 
the elevated lands, east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi, is condensed by cold air and pro- 
duces frequent showers during the warm 
months of spring and summer, which 
are the life of the cotton plant. A similar 

rocess takes place along the Southern At- 
Satis States. The evaporation from the 
Gulf Stream is condensed by the cooler air 
of the Allegbanies. Thus we have an im- 
mense region of cotton lands, over which 
“nature has established the most wonderful 
system of irrigation known in the world, 
in combination .with the proper amount of 
heat and richness of soil. When we consi- 
der that these great physical advantages have 
been united with enterprise, skill and slave 
institutions, managed by American intellect 
under free institutions, all tending to their 
development, promoted by the only fixed 
labor suitable to the culture of cotton, we 
shall experience no difficulty in comprehend- | 
ing why the United States enjoy a monop- | 
oly in its prodaction. 

The supply 
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did not recover till some six months after, 
and when they came out, neither of them 
seemed to have any recollection of the time 
that had elapsed during the trance. 

Without quoting any of the remarkable 
cases reported in foreign works, it may be 
sufficient to refer to well known cases that 
have occurred in this country within the last 
fifty vears, and which may be found in works 
published here on this subject. 

People are now living who remember the 
case of Rachel Baker, or the ‘sleeping 
preacher,’’ as she was called. She became 
so much habituated ta the ‘* preaching fits,” 
that she was carried from place to plaee, 


some fifty years ago or more, in order to af- , 
ford the curious an opportunity of witnessing | 


the strange sight of a Indy preaching in her 
sleep. Pictures were published, represent- 
ing ber as she appeared at those times, sit- 
ting up in bed with her eyes closed. and her 
hands extended in the act of preaching as it 
was called. 

In 1834, Dr. L. W. Belden of Spring- 
field, Mass., published a full account of Miss 


of cotton can only be kept at Jane C. Ryder, whose case had attracted a tient’s own temperament, 
imum by that other monopoly , good deal of attention about that time. She , in his mind, his belief, bis idea, as to a horses Killed. 


believes, hopes, or fears, constitutes the 
‘Spirit,’ the “influence” which induces that 
change in the nervous system denominated 
the Trance. 

Now it is a sound philosophical maxim. 
that we should never seek for remote and ex- 
traordinary causes for the phenomena we wit- 
ness when there are causes near at hand, 
_ sufficient to account for their produ:stion. 

Phenomena are constantly oceurring every 
‘day which we can account for by chemistry, 
by electricity, and magnetism, that were for- 
merly attributed to the devil. And so in 
respect to that change in the mind and in the 
nervous system of a peculiar class of people 
called ‘‘mediums’’ who are said to be en- 
tranced ‘‘under spirit influence ;"’ there are 
nine hundred and ninety cases near at band 
in the mind and in the nervous system itself, 
| powerful enough, and every way sufficient 
for its production. Why, then, should we 
ignore each one of these causes, and go out- 
side of this world for a cause? Why attrib- 
ute the trance to an inhabitant of Jupiter or 
the moon when we find a sufficient cause in 
the patient himself? Why attribute the 
trance to a cause which no man can prove, 
when it may be accounted for by laws which 
are in the human mind, and the result of 
which we are all in the babit of observing? 
The immediate cause is always in the pa- 
in his idiosyneracy, 
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of ogally possessing two millions of slaves, was seventeen years of, age, and for some ‘cause which may or may not produce it. 
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fire a few shots to get the use of their guns. 
__ Next day, March 10th, we landed at 
Jacksonville, under cover of the gunboats, 
Norwich, Uneas, and John Adams. 

My command was assigned to picket duty, 
on the railroad, west of Jacksonville where 
we had some skirmishing during the day ;— 
the enemy keeping at long range. 

That evening we went out some distance 
on the railroad and destroyed a culvert to 
prevent the enemy from running troops sud- 
denly on us in the night. 

Next morning, at nine o'clock, while I 
was engaged in consultation with Col. Hig- 
ginson, in town, my men were attacked, in 
front. by a squadron of mounted carbiniers, 
fnd, in flank, by a body of infantry. After 
a sharp conflict. the officers, finding them- 
selves about to be surrounded, ordered a re 
treat. I met the men just as the retreat was 
beginning to degenerate into a rout. They 
rallied, promptly, at the order, and I led 
them back into the fight ; when the enemy, 
in turn, retreated, and we reoccupied the 
ground from which we had been driven. 

At this stage of the fight the gunboats 
opened, in splendid style, throwing their 
shells over our heads, and hurrying up the 
retreat of the encmy most beautifully. 

We lost one man killed, and two wounded 
—one, severely. The enemy confessed to a 
loss of one man, (Dr. Meredith.) and three 


' 


They speak, in their reports, of capturing | 





| that Gen. Hooker was struck senseless dur- 
‘ing one of the earlier days at Chancellors- 
' ville, by a shot that shattered a pillar of the 
‘old mansion against which he wag leaning. 
He remained unconscious for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and on at least one occasion subse- 
‘quently was so much overcome by the faint- 
| ness and dizziness this shock produced as to 
be compelled to leave the command tempo- 


| rarily with the General next in rank. Even | 
now he seems not to have recovered from its | 


_ effects, and as recently as yesterday, it is 
said he was so ill as to be unfit for business. 
Is it not natural (and generous to a gallant 
officer, as well) to believe that to this, and to 
‘the consequent feeling that in this critical 
juncture he was not equal to his best efforts, 
Gen. Hooker’s subsequent course is to be at- 
tributed ? 

But let that pass. Whatever may be the 
decision as to Hooker,—and it must always 
be tempered by the remembrance that, thus 
far, his reputation is based upon a record of 
solid performance that no subsequent rever- 
ses can obliterate—it is useless to deny that 
the movement wasa failure. Two more 
| weeks of inaction now must convert it into 
| something worse,—a disaster. If we wait 
till the results of Stoneman’s expedition cre 

lost, till the rebels recover from their losses, 
reorganize their army, and fall back if they 
wish, to new fortified positions, the effect of 
it all will be to bring us into the hot and 
sickly season before our armies can penetrate 
to the regions we should already have reached. 
Then follow months of inaction, rebel rein 
forcements and a resistance so stout that the 
war is thrown over into another year. 

Is it to be wondered at that we have thus 
again to pass through the Valley of Humilia- 
tion? Do we deserve to succeed? Are we 
conducting the war so as to earn success ? 

How many of our leading Generals have 
any conception of the real meaning of this 
war, any sympathy with its manifest end ? 
Or, if the question is too sweeping, how long 
has it been since a member of the personal 
staff of our General-in Chief was dismissed 
the service for—for what? Indiscreetly 
blabbing about the purpose of his chief to 
protract the war till beth parties should be 
exhausted ! Nobody was molested for hold- 
tng such a purpose, but the poor fool who 
had so little sense as to tell outsiders about it 
—he must go by the board ! 

We have pleased ourselves with the idea 
that at last there was to be a change in the 
policy of the war,—but in what has it been 
manifested ? 

Has it been in persistently refusing the ne- 


‘gro soldiers the same protection we accord 


to even non-combatants when taken prison- 
ers, while still in some places we sweep them 
into the service with a relentless conscription? | 
Has it been in any general effort to sweep | 





out the indifferent or hostile officers whom an 
ill judged liberality elevated at the first into 


_ our most responsible military positions ? Has | 
| it been in the half-hearted course by which 

_ we have borne all the odium of emancipation 

_ while securing none of its benefits ? 


But why pursue the inquiries? Of the 
final result of this war there can be no 
doubt ; for it is a righteous cause. But we 
shall succeed when—we deserve success ; 
and in spite of the desolate hearths and 
homesteads all over the land by which a gen- 
erous people are attesting their devotion, —we 
do not yet deserve to succeed. 

After all, it is better. If Lee’s army had 
, been foreed to surrender at Fredericksburg, 
_ we should have bad peace in six months, and 
the cause.of the war would have been pre- 
| served. Twelve months more of war, with 
| such progress as we have already made, will 
_ put us beyond.ciat possibility. 
It is scarcely worth while to anticipate 
| any speedy movements. at Fredericksburg. 
| It is known that Gen. Halleck has drawn 
| tents and field equipage ; and it is great!y 
| feared that he intends to assume command 
of the army in person. That would be equal 
| to an assurance that there was to be nothing 
| vigorous. Meanwhile Hooker has been ill, 


| (is ill yet, perhaps,) the old ery of lack of | 


| transportation comes up ; and the army lies | 


quietly through this splendid weather in the 

old winter camps of Falmouth. 

The capital is getting exvited over munici- 

_ palelections. Two tickets are in the field, 
each claiming with praiseworthy zeal to be 
that of the ‘‘ Unconditional Union Party.”’ 
One originates with the National League ; 
the other is made up of men who denounce 
the Emancipation Proclamation and is sup- 
ported by the sympathy if not the votes of 
every rebel in the city. And Mr. Lincoln 
says it is a contest in which he will not lift a 
finger in behalf of either party! 

_ The rebels in Washington boast that Lee 
has gone to Gordonsville. They say Freder- 
icksburg never was a point they cared for, 
except as a means of making us waste the 

| winter; and that now we will find Gordons- 

ville far harder to take than Fredericksburg 
ever was. There can be no doubt that their 
position there would defend Richmond far 
better than at Fredericksburg. while it would 

_ be a better bar in the way of our entering 
upon a rational campaign by seeking to pen- 
etrate the Confederacy near the mountain 
ranges. 

“There are no apprehensions of any imme- 
diate trouble with Great Britain, from Min- 
ister Adams faux pas about certificates for 
Mexican voyages. He recovered himself 
cleverly, in time to prevent serious complica- 
tions. A fortnight of inaction now in Vir- 
ginia will be much more likely to brew trou- 
ble with the English Foreign office. 

W. R. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 
The Returning Soldiers—The Great Explosion—Wendell 
Phillips—The Anniversaries. 
New York, May 12. 

Several regiments whose two years terms 
of enlistment expired early in May bave re- 
turned to this city, where they were received 
by the various civic and amilitary organiza- 
tions and their friends. Day after day, pro- 
cession has followed procession through the 
principal streets, and one ovation has_ suc- 
ceeded to another and yet the masses are as 
enthusiastic as ever in their hearty demon- 
strations of weleome. On Monday afternoon 
the Scott Life Guards were escorted up 
Broadway, amid the waving of banners and 
the complimentary cheers of a vast multitude 
that swayed along that avenue of commerce 
and fashion. At Madison Square these 
| veterans were reviewed by Lieut. Gen. 
Scotf, and when the towering form of the 
distinguished soldier emerged from the open 
window and stood upon the balcony of the 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, a grand and imposing | 


scene was presented. The collossal hero was 
dressed in full uniform, bowing gracefully to 
the great multitude massed in front of him, 
cannon thundered, bands played _ stirring 
' strains of martial music, flags and streamers 
waved from dome and tower, and house top 
| windows and balconies were filled with the 
elite and beauty of that aristocratic neighbor- 
hood, and the most enthusiastic cheers greeted 
| the bronzed and battered men at every step 
| of their march. 
Late on Monday night a most terrific ex- 
| plosion occurred in a magazine attached to a 
cartridge factory at the foot of 78th street. 
There were about 2,700 pounds of powder 
on the premises at the time. Fortunately no 


| lives were lost although several persons were | 


injured. The report was heard many miles 
distant, and the shock was felt as far off as 
_ New Haven. 
, hood of the explosion, the whole community 


was awakened and alarmed ; the gas lights | 


in the streets and dwellings were suddenly 
extinguished, the houses rocked as though 
‘heaved by an earthquake, and the report 
sounded like the explosion of a thousand can- 
non,—windows were crashed, doors unhinged, 
ceilings shaken down, furniture displaced and 
several buildings totally demolished. On 
Blackwell’s Island the publie buildings were 
badly damaged, almost every window in the 
Almshouse and Lunatic Asylum was broken, 
and many of the inmates were scratched and 


bruised by the falling of bricks and plaster. , 
This is doubtless the work of rebel sympathi- | 


sers resident in this city. 
Wendell Phillips appeared before an im- 


mense audience at the Cooper Institute | 


on Monday evening, and made one of 
his happiest efforts, enchaining the attention 
of his auditors from the commencement to 
the close of his masterly and eloquent effort. 
Every radical sentiment was cheered to the 
echo, and his caustic review of the Cabinet 
and West Point officers was most enthusias- 
tically appreciated. He could not mention 
the name of Fremont or Butler or Sigel or 
Hooker without bringing down the house. 
The idea advanced by him that Seymour of 
Connecticut was defeated by a girl was 
greeted with prolonged and rapturous cheers. 
The golden words of the great orator fell 
like good seed upon good ground. He was 
followed by Horace Greeley, whose remarks 
were well received and loudly applauded. 
William Lloyd Garrison was also called out 
and spoke with his usual power. [Fle was 
in his best mood, and said a vast deal in a 
few words. He sat down amid the cheers 
of his auditors. Oliver Johnson of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, Theodore Tilton of 
the Zndependent, and many other prominent 
reformers were on the platform. : 

The anniversaries fairly commenced on 
Sunday. The Young Men’s Christian As 
sociation met in the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Stebbins read the annu- 
al report, showing that a debt of $2,400 
had been paid, two courses of lectures had 
been delivered under the auspices of the 
Asséciation, and a reading room had been 
thrown open for the use of young men. 
Dr. Morse, the Treasurer, said the receipts 
amounted to $2,549.40, and the balance in , 
his hands was $108.29. Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Dr. Gillett, Rev. Dr. Dar- 
bin and the Rev. Mr. Ganse. 

The Chureh Anti-Slavery Society was ad- | 


In the immediate neighbor- | 
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dressed by the Rev. Dr. Cheever, who criti- 


cised the Government very severely because 
of its neglect of the negroes who had escaped 
to our lines for protection. The Society of 
Inquiry was addressed by Prof. J. H. Seelye 
of Amherst. The American Female Guar- 
dian Society was addressed by the Rev. J. 
T. Duryea, who made an alaborate argument 
in defence of pure Christianity. On Mon- 
day the Universalist Sunday Schools were 
addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Bellows, 
Fletcher, Brooks, and Flanders. The church 
was filled with beautiful children, and looked 
more attractive than a garden of lilies and 
roses. The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society was held 
on Monday evening at Irving Hall, Wm. A. 
Booth, President in the chair. Rev. H. 


_ Loomis read the report, when addresses were 


| delivered by Prof. Hitehcock, Dr. Gulick, 


Rev. Messrs, Duryea and Boughton. On 
Tuesday morning, the twenty-ninth anniver- 
sary of the American Anti Slavery Society 
was held in Dr. Cheever’s church. William 
Lloyd Garrison presided. The report was 
read, and addresses were delivered by the 
' Rey. Mr. Sloane, Mr. Robert Purvis, and 
Wendell Phillips. The meeting was exceed- 
| ing interesting and spirited, and the attend- 
ance was good. 
| The friends of Vallandigham have been 
holding an indignation meeting. It was a 
| poor affair, poorly attended. Brooks of the 
| Express, and a Southerner by the name of 
Tharin, formerly a law partner with Yancey, 
were the principal spokesmen. 
OrruanD. 
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FROM A DARK CORNER IN EGYPT. 


Suersy Co. Ill., May 8, 1863. 
The excitement so recently here has cooled 
down a little. Riots and mobbings have 
occurred in various places in the State, and 
more proceedings of the same kind are not 
unlikely. The Copperheads still continue 
to hold their secret meetings, but use the ut- 
‘most precaution to provent the fact from 
becoming known to loyal people. Rumors 
of very rapid speeches being made here 
oceasionally float around. For instance, we 
hear that at a certain meeting one of the 
speakers urged that they commence at once 
killing off all the Abolitionists in our midst. 
Another speaker objected, saying, that the 
time had not yet come. The Copperheads 
' generally supplied themselves with revolvers 
and also with plenty of ammunition before the 
sale of it in quantities was stopped. Some 
of the women have purchased revolvers and 
are practicing to prepare themselves to shoot 
Abolitionists when the war comes. When- 
ever there is a gathering of women for quilt- 
ings, wool-pickings or anything of the kind, 
after the local scandal is disposed of, their 
tongues are principally employed in abusing 
Lincoln and the Apuolitionists, and they are 
not afraid to speak a few words occasionally 
warmly in praises of President Davis. An 
old lady living here obtained a paper wherein 
was a proclamation of Fast, by Jeff. Davis. 
She thought he must be a dear good pious 
man to write such a proclamation, and cireu- 
lated it among her friends as a precious 
thing. The idea that such an utterly wicked 
man as Lincoln, should proclaim a Fast, was 
of course scouted with the greatest contempt. 
The leading speakers in the Copperhead’s 
meetings at the time they were openly held 
_are very fearful of being arrested, but they 
feel confident that there will be a rising of 
the citizens to their rescue if they are. 
It must be a weakness of human nature 
'to believe that the opinions that prevail 
around us extend over the world. The 
Copperheads here believe that their senti- 
' ments exist to a great extent throughout the 
| North, and boast that there are plenty even 
‘in Massachusetts who are pledged to assist 
them, when they need it. 
The spring here has been very wet and 
backward. The wheat crop is not very 
promising. No corn planted yet. 





LETTER FROM GEORGE L. STEARNS. 


Mansion House, Burrato, ) 
May 9, 1863. 

To the Editor of the Anglo African :—I 
learn by a letter from New York, that at the 
recent war meeting in the Rey. Mr. Garnet's 
church, several of the speakers took the 

ground that the colored man should not go 
| to the war until the Government has -given 
| him a guarantee that if captured by the ene- 
| my he should not be shot. Now this seems 
‘very much like the case of the boy, who 
' was not allowed to bathe in the river until 


‘he had Jearned to swim. 
The Government has called on the colored 
men to fight for the restoration of the Union 
| and the extinction of Slavery, and you ought 
cheerfully to accept the invitation. But there 
| is something other than plantation slavery that 
| the colored man bas to contend with, that of 
| caste, the most humiliating slavery on the 
i face of the earth. What reply shall the 
‘ colored man make to this call of the Govern- 
ment? Shall he fold his arms and say, I 
‘will not fight until you give me a promise 
' that I will not be shot ? 
| How long would it have required to free 
these States from,the British dominion, if 
our fathers had required from the Continen- 
tal Congress a guarantee that they should 
not be treated as rebels, be shot or hung % 

Or did Southern rebels refuse to fight un- 
til they were recognized as belligerents 7 

This is the time God has given your race 
to conquer its freedom from Northern pre- 
judice, and Southern pride and avarice, both 

binding you with burdens too intolerable to 
be borne. What do fou say? ‘J wont fight 
until you give me an equal chance.”’ But 
you must fight or be slaves. You must fight 
chattel slavery at the South, Northern pre- 
judice at the North, political conservatives at 
Washington. Yes, fight, to obtain a right 
to fight on terms of equality. 

IL once in Kansas heard a Missouri slave 
who was out with a pass, say: ‘I don’t show 
my pass to any two white men,’’ and as he 
said it be looked dangerous for any two white 
men to meddle with. From that time I held 
the negro in higher esteem. I had founda 
man. 

I have been here nearly three months, 
sending colored men to Massachusetts to en- 
list in the black regiments, and have in my 
employ more than twenty agents, black and 
colored, all first rate men, and I wish to bear 
testimony to their fidelity, capacity for busi- 
ness and honesty, which equals that of the 
best class of whites. Now when the Gov- 
ernment has opened the way, it is the duty 
as well as the privilege of the black man to 
fight without standing on terms. If he fights 
well (there are few persons who now doubt 
his fighting qualities,) he will conquer the 
prejudice that has outlawed his race. If he 
refuses to fight or turns his back on the 
enemy bis doom is sealed for this generation, 
and he must leave to the next the Work that 
he refuses to perform. : 

Truly your friend, 

Groner L. Stearns. 
eeeeaee 
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PuixTED BY James Repratn, Room No. 7, 
221 WASHINGTON STREET, Bostox. 
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